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THE GREATEST MUSICAL SUCCESS OF THE DAY IS 


H. M. §. PINAFORE! 


has attracted large audiences night after night, and 
wall after week, in all the principal cities, and having 
easy music, and needing but simple scenery, is being ex- 
tensively rehearsed by amateurs everywhere. his 
success is merited by its perfectly innocent wit, its 
lively words and good music, Try it while it is new, in 


illiage! 
"elegant with Music, Words, and Libretto 


mailed for $1.00; per dozen, $9.00. 


—o 
Emerson & Tilden’s HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR....$1.00 
a REL WREATH, by W. O. Perkins.......... 1.00 
C. Everest’s SCHOOL SONG BOOK............. 60 


are three of the very best books for Seminaries, Nor- 
mal and High Schools, &c. 


OCTAVO CHORUSES. 


A splendid stock of these on hand cost but 6 to 10 cts. 
each, and each contains a favorite Anthem, Glee, Ora- 
torio, or other Chorus, Quartet, or Part Song. They 
are much used by Choirs and Societies for occasional 
singing. Try a dozen? Send for list,or send 10 cts. 
for our full k-catalogue. 


Invest 6 cts. for one Musical Record, or $2 for a year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
209 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


HELLENIC INSTITUTE, 


1481 Broadway, New York, 
T. T. TIMAYENIS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Students prepared for College, for Scientific School, 
or for Business, Special classes for ladies preparing 
for College or for the Harvard Examinations, odern 
T.anguages a? staught wy the SAUVEUR method. 

My work on “ The Language of the Greeks” can be 
obtained by addressing my publisher, JoHN ALLYN, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. I shall have ready for 
June, 1879, “ Talks with Xenophon,” and “ Talks with 
sop,” with Vocabulary, Grammatical Notes, and Ref- 
erences to Goodwin’s and Hadley’s Grammars. ‘“ The 
Talks with Msop”’ were prepared with the assistance 
of my former associate, Dr. L. Sauveur. 

I shall teach Greek during summer for six weeks, 
commencing July 17, at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Summer 

shool, 209 ¢ (1) 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDA), FEB. 27, 


1879. 


Price, { Simgie Caples, 10cm.” 
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THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Ro healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Broadway, New Work City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions, 
Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited 

6 Circulars for Stamp. Address; 
30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445, 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer Normal Schools. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Lan- 
guages will be held in three places, namely, — New 


England, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England 
School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE; the 
Pennsylvania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the lo- 
cation of the Ohio School will be indicated next week. 

My purpose in establishing, this year, three schools, 
is to promote the reformation of teaching the languages 
by acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural 
Method, Instructors of lntatigenee and originality are 
greatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educa- 
tors understand the working, and the spirit of the 
NATURAL METHOD, as is too obvious from the ad- 
dresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers Con- 
ventions and in newspaper articles. 

The three schools will be under my direction ; the 
ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD will assist 
me in the classes, I shall myself instruct the beginners’ 
classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Nor- 
mal Schools. 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew will be taught at Amherst; Latin, Greek, 
French, and Gefman at Lafayette College, and in the 
Ohio School. 

The session of each School will last six weeks. I 
shall in person open the Lafayette-College School, on 
July 1, remaining two weeks, and the Amherst Schoo) 
on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio 
School will commence on July 29; at this School I 
shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 

The programme will be ready by March 15. For ob- 
taining it and for particulars, address by letter, 

L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D.. LL.D., 
151 West 45TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


P. S.—The following new volumes, written for the 
upils of the NATURAL METHOD, are in press, and will 
9 used at the Norinal Schools: ** Talks with sop,” by 
L Sauveur and T. T. Timayenis; and “Studien und 
Plaudereien,” by 8. M. Stern. The first lesson of both 
will be sent free on application. 209 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


An extensive CABINET of MINERALS, GEOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS, AND SHELLS, comprising about 6000 select- 
ed specimens, classified and labeled and suitable solr for 
an educational or — institution. Apply to T.COTES- 
WORTH PINCKNEY, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 206d (i) 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
I1.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


 .— gic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparaty pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & >., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Phil) $ phia. 


F. W. DEVOE & (*% 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts.,/gs 7 York, 


Manufacturers and Importe a», 
Artists’ Mate ials; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND JISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3, s amps. 20322 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTA STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 2 


PROF. A. LODEMAN, 


Address 
\ 203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GRADE STAMPS. 


Pive Grades of Leads in Office Styles. 
Ten Grades of Leads in Artist Styles. 


A Special Stamp on all of our Pencils will 
be a Skeleton Crucible. There will be no num- 
bers to denote the grades, but Letters instead, 


as follows : 
AMERICAN 
DIXON’S M 
except that, to indicate the grade, “S,’’ ‘‘M,”’ 
“H,” or H,” are substituted for ‘*S M.” 
All the grades are in Pencils of both round and 
hexagon shape. 


S — Soft. 


These leads are very soft, black, and smooth: the 
leads are larger than those in the other grades, and 
are useful for deep shading in drawing, for direct- 
ing parcels, newspapers, or any use in which a 
heavy, dark line is wanted. The pencil itself is of 
the usual size, 


SM— Soft Medium. 


A commercial or general grade, for hands that re- 
quire a soft pen. Perhaps the most popular for 
general use. It is so smooth that one can write on 
ordinary paper that is lying on the open hand or 
any uneven surface, and so make a memorandum 
without seeking a smooth place to lay the paper. 


M— Medium. 


For all fine desk-work Banks, Insurance, or Com- 
mercial Accountants, Stenographers, Draughtsmen, 
Physicians, and all professional use. For those who 
carry a heavy hand, and like a pen not too soft. For 
. memorandum-books; the marks will not rub off on 
the opposite e, and is the only pencil made that 
is just right for this use. This | is strong enough 
for any hand, and those who break the “S$ M” e 
will be suited with the “M.” Holds the point well, 


H—Hard. 


A hard but smooth lead, for fine 1 
une drawing, Civil Engineers, Architects, Draughts- 
men, &e. Very fine lines. Will wear a long time 
with one sharpening, for fine work. Drawi 
made with this grade need not be inked for use 
the machine-shop or for building 


VH—Very Hard. 


For the fi 
nest equal to a steel graver, 


-work or out- 


Graphite, Plumbago, Black Lead. 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED 1827. 


60 Highest Prizes Unrivaled Products 


SILVER MEDAL, Paris, 1867. 
Medal for Progress, Viennu, 1873. 
Medal fur Merit, Vienna, 1873. 
Highest Award, Centennial, 1876. 


2 Gold Medals, Paris, 1878. 
5 Medals, Amer. Inst., 1878. 


Graphite 
PHNCILS, 


Manufactured by 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ORESTES CLEVELAND, PRESIDENT. 
JOHN A. WALKER, SECRETARY. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Works and Offices: 
233, 235, 237, 239, 241, 243, Railroad Ave. 
244, 246,°248, 250, 252, 254, 256, Wayne St. 


Graphite Mines and Mills at Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


OLDEST HOUSE IN THE GRAPHITE TRADE, 
And the only Manufacturers in the World owning their 


.own Graphite Mines, 


DIXON’S ARTISTS’, 


The above is a fac-simile of the stamp in gold on our 


Artists’ Pencils. 


They are made in Hexagon Shape only, beautifully 
finished in the natural color of the cedar wood, and are 
in ten grades of leads, as follows, viz.: 

210 V VS—Very very soft.(B B B) 

211 VS—Very soft. (BB) 

212 §—Soft. . . . (Band No. 1) 

213 S§M—Soft medium. (HB and No. 2) 
214 M B—Medium black.(F) 

215 M—Medium. (H and No. 3) 

216 M H—Medium hard. (H H) 

217 H-—Hard. . . (HHH and No. 4) 
218 VH-—Veryhard . (HH AHH andNo.5) 
219 VVH—Very very hard.(H H HH HH) 


These Pencils are superior to any made in Europe. 
The leads are much finer and more perfectly graded. 
The hard grades are perfect for Architects, Draughts- 
men and Engineers, and the softer and medium grades 
are unequaled for art-work. 


ORESTEs CLEVELAND. 
Pres’t Dixon Crucible Co. : 

Dear Sir :—I tind the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
admirable; well adapted to clear, sharp, and delicate 
work. Truly yours, 

D. HUNTINGTON 
Pres’t Nat’l Acad. of Design, 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE Co., 
Art Department, 
NEw YORK, July 5.4876. 


“From a careful trial now of several months, Iam 
satisfied they far exceed any 1 have ever used.” 


TEN POINTS 


FOR THE 


CONSUMER. 


lst. Uniform. 

2d. Smooth and Pleasant to Use. 
3d. Black, Clean Lines. 

4th. Strong and Reliable. 

5th. Leads in Ten Grades. 

6th. Two Commercial Grades. 

7th. Fine Wood. 

8th. Perfect Finish. 

Sth. Mark Every Time. 

10th. Rub Out. 


A POINT FOR 
EVERYBODY. 


We are the only Americans who have attempted to 
make fine pencils, and have produced our own machin- 
ery, On Our Own premises, to compete with foreign 
hand-labor, after eight years of patience, perseverance, 
and outlay. Weare more than satisfied with the result, 
so far,and now ask whether, if they can get a better 
article at the same price or less, our people will PA'T- 
RONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 


ia” We were the only Pencil Manufacturers award. 
ed a GOLD MEDAL at the Paris Exposition, 1878, 


respectfully yours. 
WILLIAM MAIN SMILIE, 


Send for a Catalogue, / 
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Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. ounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; 
improved Hiorefemes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. 

Particular attention given to importing Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 

Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three stamps. 

R. & J. BECK, Manu/'g icians, 
204 (2) 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


©) MEDALS 


— 


lllustrated 
siiver, at Price-list free 


Manufactu'rs to Teachers 


price,cheaper only. Order 
direct of the 
Manufacturer 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & “TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
‘ 


_ 
pt 
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MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of ail kinds. 
School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
to any address. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


It is a Ruler, -cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, Square, Post-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 


Angles or &c. Sent Lo mail on receipt of 
, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps).. PERRIS & BROWNE, 


le Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m (2) 


] MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 
2 & Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac-| Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts a for —- class APPARATUS ; for sale 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. | tus xcellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 

ddress J. DAVIS WILDER, and Finish and for Pure . me >a have no — 
n business. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


IMPROVED DOUBLES 
kD MELALIC TELEPHONED 
satisfactory low 


ercent. discountfrom regularrates, 
This offer is made for a limited time gm 


We have 


207 1 age 


THE MARES 


HEL.MARES ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 
and capable of being adjusted a, the occupant to any position desired for ease 
and coinfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Breadway, NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


206 v [2] 
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150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catdlogue sent free, on application. 
te ~=~WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL DESK, 


if it 


The above cut shows the manner of se- 
caring the woods to the iron stand- 
ards. 

A the iron standard. 

B the wood slat. 

C the angular tenon and transverse slot. 

D the screw which secures the two more 

firmly together. 


A. GC. WHITCOMB, 


Manufacturer and Sole Agent for 
New-England States, 


73 Fulton St., 


*“ MODEL.” 


For El ce, Strength, Comfort, and Convenience, 
the Model stands without a ‘ PEER’ in the Universe. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior 
English make, suited to every ot le 


Ask your Stationer for the 

p E N S Speneerian Pens, 
= Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


LIBRARIANS 


of public, private, and Sunday- 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case ? 
rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
. g system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes te vey Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


Dr. J. T. Tucker, of Chicago, who specially treats 
Nervous Complaints, says he “ uses Vitalized Phos. 
phates for all diseases of Debility and Nervous Pros- 
tration, and finds it a most valuable remedy, pleasant, 
unirritative, and efficacious. For sale by ora ists, 

T. CROSBY 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y, 


160,000 kages have-been prescribed by physicians, 
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School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Best Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824, 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts. 


Conceded to be the most valuable contribution ever 
made to the means of elementary instruction in read- 
ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure 
for the primary teacher. These Charts are rapidly 
being introduced into schools everywhere. Circulars, 
giving full description, sent free. “ Address or call on 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Ag’t for New Eng., 
200 zz (M) Office, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NEW YORK. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. . FURNISHED GRATIS 

Establisied in 1837. H rele) L with Teachers, through 

the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 

Coon information, circulars, etc., etc., Manager, 
b 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N Y 


ld. Open all the year. 75 eminent 18,000 
ines since 1869. Situations secured for its uates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjez, Music Boston. 


5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 


H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. List free. F.E. ADAMS, 206 d 


GLOBES. 


N. A. 


EWARDS of Teachers’ Price- 


Send for sample and circular. 151 2% 
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changes in the weather. We will send to one address one sample 
“om rising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators 
only, to Tatrodwes our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well 4 
fi known to se)! through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain = 
theretail price. Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair 
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HOW WE LEARN. 
Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 


Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Bought in the market, at the current price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bow]; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of Summer dream; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard-buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth; 

Not ’mid the blaze of regal diadems; 


Butin the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 
Plows up the sub-soil of the stagnant heart, 
And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 

Truth springs, like harvest from the well-plowed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 


— Central Christian Advocate. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Moras IN THE Scnoou.—The highest duty of a 
teacher is to guard the morals of the pupils. Many 
children learn profanity and obscenity at school. Their 
parents have a right to expect that the teacher will labor 
to prevent this. No true teacher will allow his school 
to corrupt the morals of the community. By all proper 
means repress deception, profanity, and obscenity. In- 


spire your pupils with a lofty sense of right. Let them 
be afraid of nothing but of doing wrong. If you are 
always loyal to the right, your pupils will most likely 
be so.— West Virginia Jour. of Ed. 


Cooxine-Scnoois.—Object-lessons are a good thing 
in their way, and they are having a new and novel ap- 
plication in Massachusetts. The manager of Lasell 
Seminary, at Auburndale, has arranged with Miss 
Parloa, of Boston, to give a course of ten object-lessons 
in cooking, this winter, to the young women of the 
school. This is a form of industrial education to which 
no valid objection can be taken. Improvement in the 
science and art of cooking among our country-women 
isa thing greatly to be desired. While much of the 
“knack of cooking” may, undoubtedly, be handed down 
from mother to daughter, we can hardly look for im- 
provement to come by this process of inheritance. 
Without question there is work to be done here by 
means of cooking-schools and cooking-teachers. To 
look for the genesis of scientific methods to the kitchen 
itself, would be to look for a species of spontaneous gen- 
eration quite as improbable as the development of living 
germs in the pure air which Professor Tyndall’s sealed 
bottles brought from the top of Mont Blanc. We have 
little faith in the improvements and inventions which 
originate with our cooks, and be it said with all defer- 
ence to our help-meets who fry potatoes and broil beef- 
steak just exactly as their mothers did before them. 


It ought to be right to say, If girls wish to learn to 
cook, send them to the kitchen. But if we desire to 
prove our style of cooking it would be better, at least 
' respect to most kitchens, to keep the girls out of 
them until the art is learned under more favorable aus- 
pices. — The Educational Weekly. 


Favutr-rinpinG.—“ Work, work, work, all day long 
and every day. ‘There is no let up. Everybody puts 
their work on me. I get no thanks. All this I could 
bear, but not a day passes over my head without a tirade 
of fault-finding from some one who is not doing the 


tenth part of what I am doing for the community and 
the church. Why don’t you do this? What did you 
do that for? ~Don’t you think that was a mistake ? are 
the querulous questions fired at me day after day by those 
who do not put even their little in blood-earnest to the 


burden!” Such is the complaint one hears often. It 
is true in every syllable. It comes from the lips of 
good men and women, who have large and loving hearts, 
who love to work, and to whom idleness would be misery. 
—The Christian Intelligencer. 


Onsects or A Recitation. —1. Examination of 
written work prepared by pupils. 2. Testing knowl- 
edge of pupils by topics, questions, written answers, re- 
views, etc. 3. Imparting additional information by 
illustrations, conversation, explanation, and demonstra- 
tion. 4. Cultivation of accurate and ready expression 
in writing, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, syntax, 
etc. In speaking by wearing off embarrassment, with 
notes and without. Attention by reporting what teacher 
and pupils have explained or illustrated. By mutual 
criticism and good manners in walking across floors, 


rising, sitting, standing, and address to teacher and 
fellow-pupils. 5. Arousing interest, love of study, in- 
dependent thought, investigation. 6. Encouragement 
of the timid, slow, diligent. 7. Direction of pupil’s 
work. 8. Mastery of self.—Ohio paper. 


InpustRIAL DrawinG.—Drawing in its industrial 
phase is a chief agent in hand-culture. Its importance 
will be more and more felt as manual skill becomes more 
imperatively the demand of the times. The time for 
picture-making is not in the years covered by our 
school work. But the study of geometric forms, the 
conventionalizing of natural forms, the combination 
of natural forms within given limits according to 
the taste of the designer, the accurate construction of 
required figures, all have their practical bearing upon 
the activities of life. Observation, or the use of the 


senses, — analysis, or the application of the reasoning 
faculties to the forms and proportions of things ob- 
served, — manual skill in representing to the eye the 
outlines of things observed, are all cultivated in a re- 
markable manner by the study of industrial drawing.— 
J. L. Pickard, Pres. State Univ., Iowa. 


INTELLECTUAL TRAINING NoT ALL. — We are be- 
ginning to learn that mere intellectual training is not a 
certain preventive of immoral or vicious lives. Igno- 
rance is undoubtedly, in a general sense, the mother of 
vice and degradation ; but the statistics of our prisons 
prove conclusively that something more is needed in 


the training of youth, if we would preserve them from 
crime, than reading, writing, geography, and arithme- 
tic. There must also be some means of earning an 
honest living; habits of industry, and fixed principles 
of virtue.—Rev. C. A. Staples, Providence, R. I. 


Tue Poor vs. tHE Ricu.—During the past year or 
two, a great deal of idle clamor has been raised against 
secondary instruction by the State, and among the many 
baseless charges made against our high schools, is the 
one that they are filled with the children of the rich, 
whom the poor are taxed to educate. Of the parents of 
135 pupils, who are enrolled from the special district of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, there are, of those who pay no taxes, 
32; taxes on less than $250, 7; between $250 and 
$500, 11; $500 and $1,000, 15; $1,000 and $2,000, 
19; $2,000 and $3,000, 8; $3,000 and $4,000, 2; 
$4,000 and $5,000, 5; $5,000 and $10,000, 16; over 
$10,000, 20. It will thus be seen that nearly fifty per 
cent. are the children of those who pay taxes on less 
than $1,000 worth of property, while 73 per cent., or 
nearly three-fourths, pay tax on less than $5,000 worth. 


In other words, three-fourths of these children would be 
unable to obtain any education, other than primary, were 
it not for the high school. This ratio would, undoubt- 
edly, be greater in the State at large, as there are very 
few cities where the high school is more in favor with, 
and more strongly supported by the wealthier portion 
of the community, than in Chillicothe. From informa- 
tion received from other places, I am inclined to think that 
fully ninety per cent. of the pupils enrolled in the high 
schools of Ohio to-day, are the children of parents whose 
means would not allow of their receiving any education, 
other than primary, except at public expense.—H. P. 
Ufford, Prin. High School, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
ErymMo.ocy. — Study well the meaning of words. 
Our knowledge of the import of words is called into 
requisition not only in writing, but reading, conversa- 
tion, public speaking, —the proficiency in the ety- 
mology of words. ‘hen the signification of words is 
more important to be understood than their orthogra- 
phy, and should in no case be overlooked. Now why is 
it that this branch of study is so much neglected in our 
common schools? It is simply because it requires, in 


the first place, energy, firmness, and perseverance on 
the teacher’s part, and industry and self-determination 
on the part of the scholar.— Zz. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


This subject continues to claim our attention in Con- 
necticut. As the trend of the tide is here against us, 
to stem it requires constant watchfulness. Without ef- 
fort, a backset would cover ground well nigh reclaimed. 
For, however well done, this is a work like that of a 
physician, that never stays done. Old cures will not 
stop the breaking out of new cases. In dealing with 
negligent parents our main reliance has still been kind- 
ness and persuasion, appeals to their paternal love and 
pride, their sense of duty, and their personal interest in 
view of the great importance of the education to their 
children, and the rich privileges freely proffered them 
in the public schools. The same arguments have often 
reached the children, and thus they have gained a higher 
appreciation of the influence of the school upon their 
happiness, thrift, and prosperity through life. Teach- 
ers as well as school officers may greatly help in this 
good work. It is the teacher’s duty, or rather his priv- 
ilege, to visit the parents of truant or neglected children, 
learn the causes of delinquency, and secure parental co- 
jperation. As I have urged this duty, a few teachers 
have asked substantially, “Is that in the bond ?” 
“ What does the law demand ?” as if the one ruling 
thought was, what is the minimum work I must do; 
but fortunately there are few teachers whose theory and 
practice limit their duties and sympathies to the school- 
house and school hours. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of our teachers, bent on doing the utmost 
good to their pupils, inquire into the causes of absence 
from school, visit pupils in sickness, and thus often win 
the confidence and coéperation of parents otherwise cap- 
tious or indifferent. 1 

Among the causes of absenteeism is the want of 
proper clothing. In these hard times, while many will- 
ing hands are unable to find employment, this plea is 
by no means limited to the huts or haunts of indolence, 
intemperance, and profligacy. Where parents are 
really too poor to provide comfortable clothing, the 
pressing needs of their children should enlist the sym 


pathies of the benevolent. Here true charity may do 
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as truly Christian work as by any gifts for missions in 
pagan lands. That charity which really begins at home 
is at once comprehensive and diffusive. Poor children 
have often been thus provided that they might attend 
the Sabbath school, and this effort is worthy of all 
praise, but even for morality and piety, thirty hours a 
week in the public school is worth far more than one 
hour in the Sabbath school. In some towns the select- 
men have met this exigency. While great caution 
should be used not to encourage indolence and improv- 
idence, there are cases of destitution where town aid 
may be used as wisely to prevent starving the mind as 
famishing the body. 

- The fact that nearly ninety-five per cent. of our chil- 
dren are reported as in schools of all kinds, shows that 
the law for the prevention of illiteracy has worked ben- 
eficently and opened to hundreds the door of the school- 
house otherwise closed to them forever. The influx of 
the foreign element suggests the leading cause of ab- 
senteeism. Those who need the most watching are of 
alien parentage, as yet novices in the English language, 
speaking chiefly a foreign tongue. There is also a large 
class of native children, whose parents, being illiterate 
immigrants, do not appreciate the advantages of edu- 
cation. 

But four parents have been prosecuted and fined dur- 
ing the year. Instead of brandishing the penalties of 
the law, we have kept them in the background, and 
urged mainly the great advantages of education. These 
persuasions are, however, often enforced by the delicate 
hint that we desire to avoid the painful duty of prose- 
cution which must follow any and every case of wilful 
and open defiance of the law. The prosecution of the 
employer and three parents in one town, resulted in 
promptly bringing seventy children to school. 

It was a very gratifying fact that the superintendent 
of the largest factory in the State, after being prose- 
cuted for the employment of children who had not re- 
ceived the required schooling, and being bound over to 
the Superior Court, should have the manliness to write 
to the agent of the Board: “The legal measures you 
took were right and proper, as you used every other 
means in your power, and the law as the last resort. 
From this time, you may be assured, I shall use my 
best efforts to comply with the law,—and without the 
law, I think the parents would have defeated me in get- 
ting their children to school, but they now find that 
they are liable as well as myself, and I shall have their 
coéperation in bringing about the desired result. I 
shall be pleased to see you at any time, and have your 
advice and suggestions in regard to educating the chil- 
dren.” The sincerity of this declaration was evinced 
by the order promptly given to the overseers, “ Enforce 
the law for the schooling of children, even if its observ- 
ance should stop the mill.” If this superintendent was 
the greatest sinner, he now bids fair to be the best 
saint in our “canon ” of employers of children. 


VARIETIES. 


— A school girl of tender years thus writes to a bosom friend: 
** Dear Susa—I shan’t attend school agin until I Get some new 
cuffs, collars and Jewelry—dear Mama agrees with me that it 
is my Dooty to take the shine of that Upstart Mary Jones, and 
I'll do it if I never learn nothing.” 


— To classical student: You ask, “‘If Atlas supported the 
world, what supported Atlas ?’’ The question, dear sir, has 
often been asked; but never, so far as we are aware, satisfac- 
torily answered. We have always been of the opinion that 
Atlas must have married a rich wife and got his support from 
her father.—Alhany Evening Journal. 


— “Pastors with satchels,” the Presbyterian says, is the 
latest term for the men who float into pulpits and float out 
again as easily. The satchels are generally supposed to con- 
tain a good supply of *‘ dried tongue.” 


— A preacher in Kentucky, the other Sabbath, becoming ex- 
asperated, paused in his discourse to say: ‘* Ladies and gentle- 
men, if you will give me your close attention I will keep a 
lookout on that door, and if anything worse than a man enters 
I will warn you in time to make your escape ” 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


BY M. M, FISHER, MISSOURI UNIVERSITY. 


It is a thing very common among the advocates of 
the’so-called Roman method of pronouncing Latin, to 
speak of the so-called Continental system as a “ natural 
ally ” of the phonetic mode, to affirm “that the 
united forces of the Roman and Continental methods 
are encroaching on the narrowing domains of the Eng- 
lish system.” Such statements may create a sympathy 
between the two systems, but they are not founded in 
fact, and their tendency is to mislead those who have 
not examined the subject withsome care. Some ardent 
reformers would make the impression that if their sys- 
tem should prevail in England and America, then the 
“vexed question” would be settled and an “international 
pronunciation ” at once become a reality. The truth in 
the case will at once make manifest the fallacy. 

THE CONTINENTAL METHOD. 


Harkness says: ‘ Strictly speaking, there is no Continental 
method. Bullion and Morris speak of it as the ‘ so-called Con- 
tinental pronunciation.’ These statements are in accordance 
with the facts. For centuries the law of nations has been for 
each to pronounce Latin after the analogy of its own tongue. 
As there is such variety on the Continent, some of the ablest 
scholars in the United States, who use the so-called Conti- 
nental mode, to make the matter explicit, state that they use 
the sounds of the vowels and diphthongs as heard in the 
Italian.’ 


One of the chief arguments for the adoption of what 
scholars strangely enough call the Continental system, 
has been that it would enable learned men, by means of 
a common pronunciation, to make themselves intel- 
ligible all over Europe. This idea of grammarians, and 
others, is founded on an utter misapprehension of the 
facts. There is not now, and there has never been, any 
international identity in the pronunciation of the Lat- 
in; and this is especially true of Continental Europe. 
There is a general agreement in the vowel-sounds ; but 
in the consonants, which make articulate speech what 
it is, there is very great diversity of sound. Each na- 
tion has its own phase of what American scholars term 
the Continental mode. There is the French phase, the 
Spanish phase, the Italian phase, the Hungarian phase, 
the Swedish phase, and the German phase, and, strange 
as it may seem, there are sharply-defined varieties of 
the Continental method in use in the different German 
States. What has just been said is a sample of an ac- 
tual state of facts as existing on the Continent at this 
hour. Eschenburg, on page 550 of his Classical Liter- 
ature, says: 


“*It is worthy of remark that the Frenchman, German, and 
Italian, in pronouncing Latin, each yields to the analogies of 
his own tongue. Each of them may condemn the others, while 
each commits the same error, or, rather, follows in truth the 
same general rule. 

‘** Erasmus says he was present at a levee of one of the Ger- 
man princes where most of the European ambassadors were 
present; and it was agreed that the conversation should be 
carried onin Latin. It was so; but you would have thought, 
adds he, ‘that all Babel had come together.’ All those speak- 
ing were using the Continental method. The variety among 
the nations on the Continent is most graphically sketched in 
the quotation from Eschenburg, himself among the ablest ot 
European scholars. In the pronunciation of the vowels there 
may be an approximate agreement, but in the consonants there 
is the greatest diversity.”’ 


English-speaking people furnish the only anomalous, 
and we must say the only humiliating, example of a 
great nation literally ignoring its own and seeking 
across the Atlantic foreign sounds with which to pro- 
nounce this grand old language. There might be rea- 
son in the thing if the Continental nations had the true 
pronunciation ; or putting this supposition aside, if they 
had even an approximate uniformity among themselves. 
As matters now stand, the scholar, who seeks the Con- 
tinental mode, without defining accurately what variety 
of it he wishes, is much like the rustic in the pursuit of 
the “ Will o’ Wisp.” This point has been sufficiently 
illustrated and enforced in my pamphlet on The Three 
Pronunciations of Lutin, a second edition of which, it 
is hoped, will soon be issued from the press. 

One of the most accomplished Latinists of New Eng- 
land, whose opinions are entitled to the profoundest re- 
spect, uses the following language : 


“ But there is no third,—there is no Continental pronuncia- 


tion. A Frenchman, an Italian, a German, a Spaniard, each 

ronounce Latin after a way of his own; and when teachers 
cove say they teach the Continental pronunciation, they differ 
in many important particulars, and are really adopting English 
sounds for consonants with semi-Italian vowel sounds. Either 
the English, or the new ‘ Roman’ is consistent with itself,— 
no other that ever I heard from an American is. An Italian, 
a Frenchman, is consistent when he pronounces Latin, because 
he does it like his own. 

** When the Catholic clergy became illiterate in the middle 
ages, they learned to read their prayer-book with the pronun- 
ciation each of his own nation, and so each country got to pro- 
nouncing Latin as it did its own tongue. Now as the con- 
tinental nations each differ from each other in pronunciation 
less than they do from English; an English or American ear 
does not readily detect the differences, and lumps them all up 
as the Continental, but the Vatican council settled that.’’ 

J. F. Richardson, one of the ablest of Roman Latin- 
ists, uses the following language : 


‘In the second place, it is an entire misnomer to speak of 
the ‘Continental Method’ of pronouncing Latin. There is, in 
fact, no common Continental system, but there are several 
Continental systems of Latin pronunciation; e. g., German, 
Italian, French, Spanish. These four agree, to be sure, sub- 
stantially in regard to the vowels; but, in other important 
points they differ decidedly, both from the English and from 
each other, most of the dipthongs and some of the most im- 
portant consonants being sounded differently in all five. The 
idea, therefore, that he who combines the German vowel 
sounds with the English dipthongal and consonant sounds, 
have the Continental system, or any Continental system of 
Latin pronunciation, is simply absurd. 

‘* Of the six different systems of Latin pronunciation, then, 
prevailing in Western Europe, and our own country, five are 
strictly national. Their differences find at once an origin and 
an explanation in the fact that the scholars of each nation 
have followed, in their pronunciation of the Latin, the analo- 
gies of their own vernacular. In this way, while making 
sure of mutual disagreement, all have departed more or less 
from the true Roman method, and the whole subject has been 
involved in uneertainty and confusion. Meanwhile the 
pseudo-Continental system, destitute alike of historical dig- 
nity and scientific accuracy, and lacking even the poor support 
of national prejudice and pride, is powerless to mediate and 
compose these differences. Although it undoubtedly avoids 
some of the grossest absurdities peculiar to the English sys- 
tem, it lacks the elements which command respect, and can 
never establish a claim to universal adaptation and use.”’ 

Before passing to the next point, let attention be 
carefully fixed on several facts indisputably settled: (1) 
That no phase of the continental system of Europe pro- 
fesses to be the true ancient pronunciation. (2) That 
no two of them agree in the sounds of the consonants. 
(3) That the so-called Roman pronunciation does not 
agree with a single one of them, in either vowels or con- 
sonants; as, for instance, Cicero, pronounced Kee-ke-ro, 
certainly differs from the French See-say-ro, the Italian 
Chee-chay-ro, the Spanish Thee-thay-ro, and the German 
Tseet-say-ro. (4) That the so-called Roman differs more 
widely from the Italian than from the other Romanic 
tongues, a fact not alittle significant when we remember 
that the Italian is spoken on the very soil rendered 
almost sacred to the scholar by the hallowed memories 
of the Latin language. (5) That when Americans use 
the Continental, they do not sound the consonants like 
any nation or tribe on the Continent of Europe. They 
approximate the vowel-sounds of the Continent, but 
almost invariably pronounce the consonants as in Eng- 
lish. Hence the so-called Continental of America is a 
combination of foreign vowel-sounds with consonants, 
uttered almost universally as in English words. What- 
ever the theories of teachers may be, this is a stubborn, 
practical fact. We have in this country, therefore, the 
American phase, — conglomerate variety, — of the Con- 
tinental method, differing from every other variety of 


that system on the globe. 


But enough for the Continental. It is a host not to 
be dreaded by those whose vernacular is the English, 
and who have a proper respect for “our Mother Tongue, 
its growth, maturity, and rights.” 


THE ROMAN METHOD. 


Another charge quite common among the new “ Ro- 
mans,” who strangely assert that they have the “old 
Roman pronunciation,” is that the English leaders are 
defeated, that their standard-bearers are demoralized. 
Mr. Tetlow, of Boston, in Tur Journat of Nov. 28, 
1878 (page 337), repeats the charge. Is this statement 
true? I appeal to facts that no advocate of reformed 
pronunciation, in America or elsewhere, will risk his 
reputation in denying. Two of the most renowned 
leaders in reforming Latin pronunciation in the world 
are Professor Mayor, of Cambridge, and ex-Professor 
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Palmer, of Oxford, England. A letter from ex-Professor 


Palmer is in order: 
OXFORD, ENG., Sept. 3, 1878. 
Dear Sir :—I am ashamed to see that your letter of the 25th 
of June in this year has been so long unanswered. I have 
really nothing to add to my letter of 1876. The subject of 
Latin pronunciation has attracted little attention in England 
during the past two years. The Old or English method still 
reigns unquestioned at the universities, nor am I aware that 
the schools have shown any increased disposition to attempt 
its reformation. I consider our enterprise a coup manque. 
I am, dear sir, yours very respectfully, 
EDWIN PALMER, 
Ex-Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
ot Latin, Missouri University, U. 8. A. 


Professor Palmer is the highest authority in this 
matter. What does he say ? The subject “has at- 
tracted little attention” for two years; the Old Eng- 
lish reigns unquestioned at the universities, and he 
considers the enterprise, —é. é., reforming Latin pronun- 
ciation, —a coup manque, an abortive attempt, a failure. 
Professor Palmer being the witness, there is no demor- 
alization among the leaders in the English pronuncia- 
tionin England. The demoralization, the coup manque, 
is on the so-called “Roman” side. 

The new system attracts little attention anywhere in 
the world except in America, where its oddness and 
newness and strangeness, in very many instances, have 
made conquests. The English standard-bearers, feeling 
secure in their impregnable stronghold, have said little. 
It may be that they await a near approach of the foe, 
to render their fire the more effective. Sometimes, 
however, they do speak. A scholar, whose ability is 
second to none in Massachusetts, says: “'The Roman 
pronunciation, as far as I know, is used by two classes 
of scholars. (1) Purists; (2) Those who need the fac- 
titious advertisement of latest methods.” This is not 
the language of a demoralized man. Again, he says: 
“We use the English mode, and expect to be supported 
in it.” 

But enough. I have already passed the proper limits 
of a JouRNAL article. 


RESPIRATION AND VOICE-CULTURE.— (II) 


BY F. H. ALLEN, 


The normal action of the voice cannot be understood 
without knowing the parts brought into play in the 
production of a given tone. A voice working abnor- 
mally cannot be set right by one knowing nothing of 
its normal functioning. Far too long has the voice 
“been left to such professors of music as have chosen 
to assume the power of its culture; and the univer- 
sally grotesque attempts to explain the phenomena of 
the most beautiful of instruments, would tend to con- 
vince one that voice-training is not their work, but 
rather that of the surgeon.” A pianist is not neces- 
sarily a wire-drawer, a furniture-polisher, or a bone- 
setter; neither is he a voice-setter. One cannot be a 
voice-builder who knows nothing of either tools or ma- 
terial. But error reaches its acme in a mere smattering 
of physiological science. To half know a thing is to 
make a very uncertain twilight between truth and 
error. “It is the physiologist’s duty to explain the 
construction of the parts. It is the surgeon’s prov- 
ince to readjust parts mutually disarranged ; to restore 
a disturbed relationship, — this always precedes the ap- 
plication of power for a given end; — and finally, it is 
the voice-trainer’s duty to explain the principles of re- 
adjustment,” in order to the proper production of per- 
fect tone. This whole field, it will be seen at a glance, 
lies in the circle of knowledge found alone by those 
whose training in physiological science enables them to 
take the first step rightly, and with a perfect knowledge 
of all the facts involved. ‘By invading a distinct and 
separate science, the musician loses sight of his pro- 
fessed work, which is to explain how an instrument not 
acting aright can, under its then conditions, be taught 
to act aright; and ventures to tell (invariably failing) 
how the instrument works irrespective of varying con- 
ditions.” “The question for a speaker or singer is not 


so much how the thing acts, as how to get it to act 
aright, when not so acting,—purely a surgical question.” 
“ Nature has so created us that when in health we do 
not feel we have parts; consciousness without sensation 
is the law; to feel we have a tooth is to have a tooth- 
ache. Actions acquired or rendered automatic are 
known to us through consciousness, — never through 
feelings.? To feel we sing or speak is to sing or speak 
falsely. Consciousness alone informs us of the fact when 
the phenomena is properly produced. 


THE VOICE. 

The organ of the voice is sui generis. The voice is, 
like the man, a living thing. The larynx resembles 
only a larynx. The living mechanism cannot be 
treated as an inanimate structure. It is endowed with 
the incommunicable principle of vital action, and is an- 
swerable in all respects to the laws of vital growth and 
expansion. To the working of this mechanism there is 
always opposition to its perfection, in the form of dis- 
ease and consequent improper functioning. When we 
take into consideration the fact that not more than five 
per cent. of voices are in a sound physiological condi- 
tion and functioned properly, we see the necessity that 
our vocal teachers be asked to form a correct diagnosis 
of our difficulty, after which to procure the means of res- 
toration. The treatment must be either palliative, cura- 
tive, or defensive, according to the character of the dis- 
ease. Remedial agents are good only when properly pre- 
scribed and administered. The same is true of exercises, 
or systems for the development of the voice. No error 
in vocalization is precisely the same in two voices, nor 
can it be corrected without proper diagnosis and thor- 
ough understanding of the individual idiosyncracies of 
the case. The practice of promiscuous exercises with- 
out a knowledge of the facts is positively empirical ; as 
much so as prescribing a patent medicine for every 
disease under the sun. 

Now if we have a broken leg, we do not want our 
medical attendant to give us a learned dissertation on 
the character of fractures in general; structure of 
bones; the relative positions of Tibia and Fibular; not 
possessing sufficient practical knowledge to adjust his 
mechanical appliances properly, thereby leaving us a 
cripple for life. It is getting to be a serious question 
with students, —“ Who shall teach, and what ?” 
Never in this country has there been more attention 
paid to the voice than now, and never were throat dis- 
eases more prevalent. Those who use the voice most 
contribute their share to the alarming ignorance that 
prevails concerning the subject. All use of the voice, 
either public or private, naturally engaged in must 
necessarily be a pleasure, and its results healthful. 
Did the Creator intend a human voice only for conver- 
sation and parlor use, or are its functions so misunder- 
stood by the present schools of instruction as to render 
them guilty of a great part of our vocal disability, 
through improper adjustment of the vocal mechanism ? 
Elocutionary skill can never take the place of vocal hy- 
giene. Vocal aberations can never be overcome by 
superficial training in mere vocal tactics, while a com- 
prehension of the principles of vocal phenomena will 
develop the principles of musical and oratorical science, 
for they are incarnated in the principles of physiological 
truth. 

However searching and complete have been the reve- 
lations of the scalpel or of the anatomist, it remains 
true that the pathology of the voice is little understood. 
It is time the medical profession take the matter of 
voice-building out of the hands of mechanics, and con- 
nect a thorough knowledge of the anatomical structure 
of the instrument upon which they play, with a knowl- 
edge of the phenomena they wish to produce ; thereby 
preventing further mischief to the delicate mechanism 
placed by sufferance in the care of vocal teachers. 


— In general, there is no one with whom life drags 
so disagreeably as with him who tries to make it 
shorter.— Richter. 


EVIDENCES SUPPORTING THE ROMAN 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN.— (11) 


BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


IIT.—The W-sound Inferred from the Frequent Inter- 
change of Vowel U and Consonant U. 


Consonant wu and vowel u were frequently interchanged. 
Thus, in Plautus, the dissyllables tuos, suos, puer, and 
Suit, become, by hardening of vowel uw into consonant 
wu, monosyllables; thus: twos, swos, fwit, pwer. In 
Vergil, genuwa becomes dissyllabic, genwa. For the 
earlier miluus, and the adjective relicwus, we have, at 
the close of the first century A. D., and afterwards, 
milvus and reliqguus, respectively. On the other hand, 
consonant u was frequently vocalized. Thus for silva, 
Horace has siluew; for the dissyllable, ague, Lucretius, 
who belongs to the first century B. C., has the trisyllable 
acue. The same poet has for solvo, dissolvo, etc., solvo, 
dissoluo, etc. All are familiar with the fact, that from 
the presents solvo and volvo we have the participles 
solutus and volutus, just as from acvo we have acutus. 
Now these frequent interchanges are natural and intelli- 
gible if consonant u and vowel u closely resembled each 
other in sound; in other words, if consonant u had the 
sound of English w ; they are unnatural and unintelli- 
gible if consonant « was sounded as English v. 
IV.—Argument Drawn from Phenomena Illustrating 

the Semi-vocal Power of Consonant U. 

Consonant «u between two vowels fell away, or, as- 
suming its vowel power, either coalesced with the pre- 
ceding vowel, forming a diphthong, or gave rise to a 
simple vowel with long quantity. Of the falling away 
of consonant «u between two vowels, we have familiar 
illustrations in the tenses formed from perfects in avi, 
evi, and ivi. Thus from amaveram we have amaram ; 
from fleveram we have fleram; from audiveram we 
have audieram. Instances in which consonant w as- 
sumed its vowel power and formed a diphthong with 
the preceding vowel, are: nauta from navita ; auceps 
from aviceps; cautor from cavitor. Cases in which 
consonant uw between two vowels resumed its vowel 
power, and gave rise to a simple vowel with long quan- 
tity, are mUto from movito ; pridens from providens ; 
and jUnior from juvenior. Can the disappearance of 
the letter in the first case, the formation of a diphthong 
in the second, the production of a simple vowel with 
long quantity in the third, be explained on the supposi- 
tion that consonant wu had the sound of English v, a 
sound that is as persistent as its related consonant b, or 
as any other consonant in the alphabet ? Are not these 
phenomena, on the other hand, easy of explanation on 
the supposition that it had the semi-vowel power of w? 
V.i—The W-sound Inferred from the Absence of Congo- 

nant U after Short I. 

Consonant u is almost never found in Latin after 
short 77 Why? If it had the sound of w, the reason 
is obvious. For w following short i gives a combination 
so difficult to pronounce that, wherever it occurred, this 
consonant would, in obedience to the tendency of which 
I have spoken, have fallen away between two vowels 
In vita for vivita, from vivo, and in @wtas for evitas, from 
evum, the v fell away, though the preceding vowel was 
long. But, if consonant uw had the sound of English »v, 
the obstacle to pronunciation would vanish at once, for 
v is easy to pronounce after short 7. Witness the Eng- 
ish words giving and living. This absence of consonant 
u, then, in the situation I have mentioned, unimpor. 
tant, perhaps, in itself, is, in support of other stronger 
arguments, also entitled to weight. 


Tue Acre or Mrinp.—The present age is an age of 
mind. Never was the power of mind more exercised, 


or its triumphs more complete. On every hand mind is 
active, urging inquiry, furthering discovery, battling 
with difficulties which serve to strengthen its arm and 
signalize its success. Mind everywhere asserts its su- 
premacy. In your aims and enjoyments live alone the 
worldly. Cultivate the immaterial and immortal within 


you.— Rev. F. S. Oakley, Mississippi. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuImBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


W. L. Harvey (Maxfield, Me.), Problem 60. 
E. J. Edmunds (New Orleans, La.), Problem 110. 
J. H. W., Problems 103, 104, 112, 114. 


— “A Subscriber ” is referred to Tur JouRNALS for 
Feb. 14 and April 4, 1878, for the explanation of his 
puzzle. 

— A. W. Stauffer will find in Tue Journat for 
July 11, 1878, p. 50, the solution he desires. 

— “An Old Subscriber” may divide his tapering 
plank by the following formula, where 

. @ = the greater width ; 
b = the lesser width; 
l = the length ; 
x = distance of dividing line from narrower end. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor :—The first solution of Problem 53 (p. 402 
of the last volume) is undoubtedly correct for the most 
obvious interpretation of the problem. The third solu- 
tion was written on the supposition that the proposer 
meant to say what he did not state clearly; namely, 
that the cash value of his stock, after receiving his divi- 
dend, was $15,800. He receives his dividend in more 
stock. Insert the word then, after is, in the last clause 
but one of the problem, and the third solution will be 
the correct one. There is nothing impossible in the 
problem, as “* W. W. 8.” would have us believe (p. 70), 
since a person may own stock in rr with others, 
and the number of bonds credited to him would proba- 
bly be fractional. 

Mr. Parsons assumes (p. 70) that there is an error in 
the statement of Problem 61. The solution is of course 


possible as the problem stands, although two of the quan- 
tities are imaginary; and it is quite probable that the 


goeperet made no mistake in his statement. Following 
r. Parsons’s method, I find 

== —0.2546 ; 

y= 6.1273 + V—95766; 

z= 6.1273 — V—95766. L. B. 


Mr. Editor :—I pricked up my ears when J. F. Tur- 
geon began to say that he was about to give an explan- 
ation of the division of one fraction by another by the 
process of inverting the divisor. I was, however, dis- 


appointed ; for he only in substance says such inversion 
occurs, but does not tell distinctly why. As a teacher 
I have given much attention to this subject, so as to be 
able to show my pupils the rationale of the rule. The gist 
of all, to my mind, lies in this: To divide any quantity by 


2, is to take 4 of that quantity; by 3, 4 of it; &e. 


Hence the identity in force of the word of and the sign 
< between the parts of compound fractions. There. 
fore (taking J. F. T.’s example), to divide } by 2, is to 
to take $ of 3; or, to otherwise express it, } + 7? = 
% x 4. Ifto divide any quantity by 2 is to take 4 of 
that quantity, it is equally clear that to divide any 
quantity by 4 of 2 is to take 3 times 4 of that quantity. 
But 3 times 4 = $; therefore to divide } by of 4 2, or 
%, is to take § times 3, which = 3 X 3. 
Harrisville, W. Va., Feb. 4, 1879. Geo. K. Scorr. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Prosiem 67.—Determine the curve along which a given 
weight must descend in order to equilibrate with another as- 
cending (1) over the are of the cissoid, and (2) over the arc of 
a given ellipse and hyperbola. F. P. Matz. 

Let M= the mass of the body moving on the cis- 
soid ; N = the mass of the body moving on the curve 
whose equation is to be determined. By Mechanics, 
the condition of equilibrium of the two bodies will be 
represented by the equation 

MadX,4+MdX¥=0..... (1). 
The position of the string will be represented by the 
equation g, + @ = 241, where 21 = the length of the 
entire string, and 9,, g are the radius vectors of the re- 
spective curves. By integrating (1), we have 
.... (2), 
where { is an arbitrary constant,—a coefficient of fric- 


0, = 28, sin 6, tan 6, . 
By means of (2) and (4), we can eliminate g, and 6, 
from (3), and by using the equation ge, + ¢ = 21, we 
find the polar equation of the required curve to be 
M [2M (8,—8) + Ne cos 6] (21—¢)? 
—28, (28 M—Ne cos 6)2 = 0. 
Or, in rectangular coérdinates, 
M(2M + NX] (21-V + 
—28, (28 M—NX)? = 0. 
If the given equation of the ellipse be 


yt = then 


= 2A (1—e?) cos 0, 


cos 6, = 2A (i—e) 


(2~—P)? __ 28M— NP cos 6 
Hence = 
p= 21M—aN cos 6 


[a B(1 — &) — + (21M — aN cos 8)? 
which is the polar equation to the required curve. By 
a similar process, the equation of the curve, equilibrat- 


ing the body moving over the hyperbola, can be found. 
F. P. Marz. 


“THE MODEL SCHOOLMARM.” 
(Reply to Poem by 8S. P. WARDWELL, in Journal of Oct. 17, 1878.) 


BY HULDAH DUNNELL, 
Corresponding Sec’y 19th Century F. T. Club, Provincetown, Mass. 


“ Heaven is not always angry when he strikes; 
He most chastises those whom most he likes.’ 


— John Pomfret (1667-1703). 
To the Editor of The Journal: 
DEAR SIR: 
We think you've made one grand mistake ! 
Now don’t get vexed; ’tis for per sake 
I write to tell you how we feel, 
With wounded hearts, that naught can heal 
But some apology from you 
For that we never thought you’d do, — 
Permit your JoURNAL to aggrieve 
Those whose support it should receive; 
The gentler sex, the faithful band, 
The schoolmarms of this happy land. 


A teachers’ club we have down here, 
To which all teachers living near 
(Females I mean) resort to learn 
Such facts and plans as each in turn 
May for our common good impart, 
And other’s good we have at heart,— 
Our pupils dear, the girls and boys, 
Sharers of both our griefs and joys, 
Whose young ideas we teach to shoot 
In grammar-school and institute. 


It was, I think, six weeks ago, 

I thought one night that I would go 
Down to the club. While on my way 

I chanced to think, ‘* This is the day 
THE JOURNAL comes.” I might be late 
At club, but yet I would not wait, 

As os might know, another day 

To learn what you had found to say; 
Besides, I thought that others, too, 
Would like to read what you had new. 


So with THe JOURNAL in my hand, 
At eight o’clock, as I had planned, 
I reached our room, and there I found 
A dozen teachers sitting ’round, 
Discussing some new books and rules 
Proposed for use in grammar-schools. 
A while I sat and then I said, 
‘* Suppose we have THe JOURNAL read.” 
** Oh, yes,’”’ all cried, agreed, ! 
It’s just the very thing we need.”’ 


Miss Brown began; (she reads quite well) ; 

What first she read I can’t now tell, 

But presently, with manner queer, 

She said, ‘‘ Ha, ha! what have we here ? 
‘The Model Schoolmarm!’ This is nice!’ 
** Well, do let’s have it!’ in a trice 

We all exclaimed; ‘‘ We'd like to see 

What sort of creature she can be.”’ 

Quite ready to!applaud, each one 

Expectant sat, as Brown begun: 


** Oh, it is nice to whip a boy 
It is an act I much enjoy. 
Each morning when I open school, 
’Tis no exception, but my rule, 
To single out some little chap, 
And on his knuckles give a rap, 
- To let him know the Teacher’s round, 
And on her muscle will be found. 
An exercise I much enjoy.”’ ' 
Oh, yes; ’tis nice to whip a boy, 


Miss Brown went on and read it through, 
- Then on the floor Tur JouRNAL threw. 

I looked around our little club, 

And saw her eyes each teacher rub 

To drive the scalding tears away, 4 

While not one word could either say. 

Astonishment sat on each face, 

A sense of wrong and keen disgrace, 

Anger, which words could not express, 


tion or the like. By analytic geometry 


stern resolve to have redress. 


When we began to talk it o’er, 

Discussion only made more sore 

That grievance, which each one declared 
Must be by every teacher shared. 

Miss Brown denounced, with flashing eyes, 
This base attempt to satirize 

Time-honored customs of our schools, 

The use of rods, those well-worn tools, 

By skillful hands a blessing made, 

To many an erring lad and maid. 


Miss Jones rebuked, with wisdom sage, 
The vicious softness of an age 

Whose yielding sway and scepter mild 
But spares the rod to spoil. the child. 

She said such namby-pamby stuff 

As those poor rhymes, were quite enough 
To make some tim’rous teachers fear 

To whip a boy, lest they appear 

To some fond fools, whose slaves they are, 
Too masculine or muscular. 


So when each one her mind had freed, 
Without dissent we all agreed; 

No scholar in our schools should see 
This Model Schoolmarm,—poetry. 

All our precautions were in vain; 
Somehow one boy contrived to gain 

A copy of the verses, and 

It quickly passed from hand to hand. 
Schoolboys convey a novel trick 

As if by telegraphie click. 


Now see the error you have taught! 
Come view the ruin you have wrought! 
Foundation of all order sapped, 

The floods of misrule you have ta 6 
One day last week I whipped a | 
Whose conduct had been very bad; 
Willing my anger to provoke, 

He, dodging, made me miss my stroke, 
But quite repented of his fun, 

I think, before my work was done. 


At close of school, a little miss . 

Who came to give her parting kiss 

Said, ‘“‘ Would you think it any harm 

If I should ask to feel your arm 

To see the muscle you have made 

By working at the teacher’s trade ?”’ 
Upon the little maid I turned, 

While all the schoolmarm in me burned ;— 
Alas! I could not strike a blow, 

But weakly stammered, *‘ Go, child, go!"’ 


To-day I had another shock; 
Some one among my little flock, — 
A boy whose name I wish I knew, — 
A picture on the blackboard drew, 
Which all the scholars mon great fun, 
So well his work the scamp had done. 
Upon the aan of a wood, 
Valise in hand, poor Adam stood ; 

** Expelled and exiled,’’ loth to leave 
Fair Paradise with Mother Eve. 


And underneath, the scoundrel wrote, 
***The Model Schoolmarm’ here I quote ;”’ 

‘*Had Adam ever been a boy, 

With benefits boys now enjoy, 

Judicious use of dry rattan 

Would made of him a better man; 

Alas! no schoolmarm could enjoy 

Rattaning Adam as a boy!”’ 

yl cup was full and running o’er, 

I felt that I could bear no more. 


My task is done! I’ll write no more! 

I hope you’!! read this letter o’er, 

And in your JoURNAL make amends 
For wrong you’ve done to many friends; 
Encourage no more rhyming men 

To injure us by trick of pen; 

Honor the rod those fellows need 

Who sow of heresies the seed ; 

Then you may grasp the friendly hand 
Of ev’ry schoolmarm in the land. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 
London Quarterly Review (Jan.) 


Our Schools and Schoolmasters. 
Is Political Economy a Science ? 
Aggressive Nonconformity. 


Blackwood’s Magazine (Feb.) 


Magazine Writers. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Next Election. 


Nineteenth Century (Feb.) . 


The Financial Condition of India; by Professor Fawcett. 
The Chemical Elements; by J. Norman Lockyer. 
An Actor’s Notes on Shakespeare; by Henry Irving. 


Contemporary Review (Feb.) 


Prof. Jeddes on the Homeric Problem; by E. A. Freeman, LL.D. 
Contemporary Life and Thought in Russia; by T, S. 
Contemporary Literary Chronicles. 


The North American Review (March). 
Ought the Negro to be Disfranchised ? Ought he to have 


been Enfranchised ? by Senators Blaine, Lamar, James A. 
Garfield, Alex. H. Stephens, and Wendell Phillips, Montgomery 
Blair, Thomas A. Hendricks, and Senator Blaine. 


Scribner’s Monthly (March). 


A College Camp at Lake George (illus.); by R. R. Bowker. 
Some Western Schoolmasters; by Edward Eggleston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


itor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
aaa in the editorial columns, or over his si; ure. He cannot 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.} 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEETING, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Why not have it at Saratoga, as a late correspondent sug- 
gests? Is the decision of the committee, in favor of the White 
Mountains again, final and beyond recall? We had a grand 
meeting at the Mountains last summer, but there seems to be 
a general feeling of disappointment among those who were 
there then, that we should go again so soon. If this is wide- 
spread, and Brother Bicknell goes off to Europe with a lot of 
teachers, who will be left to go to the Mountains? Saratoga 
is charming in July; and besides, for side attractions, there 
are Lake George, the Hudson, Catskills, and Niagara. Gil- 
more would have been a happier man if he had never attempted 
a second jubilee. x. 

_ Burlington, Vt., Feb. 15, 1879. 


ON TEACHING GEOMETRY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I, like others of your many correspondents, am waiting to 
see some remarks on “‘ Teaching Geometry.’’ While waiting 
for the appearance of such opinions, allow me to send you the 
following observations from my own experience. 

Scholars in general are so fond of the tangible, that at the 
start it requires a great deal of tact to make geometry an inter- 
esting subject. It appears to me that the great trouble is 
to make it interesting. Even outside the school-room the im- 
portance of being able to compute the cost of so many bushels, 
at a given price per bushel, is acknowledged by all; but when 
we come to speak of a ‘‘ point” as having no physical exist- 
ence, or of a “‘ line,”’ existing in the mind only, we seem to be 
dealing with a subject which is worse than useless. If ‘a 
thing well begun is more than half finished,’’ it is plain that 
some plan must be devised to interest the pupil from the very 
beginning of his studies, especially geometry. If we wish our 
pupils to proceed with anything like success, something must 
be done to interest them in such a manner as to awaken their 
attention; for if the attention be not awakened the teacher 
will surely fail. 

I am convinced by a very decided and successful expe- 
rience, that one very good way to commence the teaching of 
geometry is, to make sure that the geometric terms, defini- 
tions, ete., carry distinct and clear notions to the mind. The 
scholars should be made to understand clearly that the lines, 
ete., which they draw on the blackboard are mere pictures, so to 
speak, the best possible way of representing the ideas in their 
minds, The teacher should examine and cross-examine, until 
he feels sure that the real scientific signification of each term 
is distinctly understood, or until he feels satisfied that they un- 
derstand that each term represents an independent idea in 
their mind. I think it is the non-adherence to such a course 
in the outset that causes so much dislike to geometry. The 
child feels burdened with vague and indistinct ideas; he felt 
freer and easier before he had these, and as a general rule dis- 
gust follows. 

As soon as the scholar comprehends the opening principles 
to my satisfaction, and I feel sure I have some grounds to 
walk upon, I would have him learn the first proposition. (When 
reciting in class and working on the blackboard, I never allow 
the use of letters,—though I find it is a common practice,—ex- 
cept when the demonstration is complicated or when there is 
a long series of ratios.) This finished, I call upon the class to 
note what has just been proved; and asking the pupils to recall 
to mind a few definitions, axioms, etc., I proceed to develop 
the second proposition; but I would not even hint that it was 
the second. And it is remarkable how interested the scholars 
seem, next day, to find that their proposition is not altogether 
astranger. From the moment the class becomes interested 
the road is clear and pleasant, but it must be remembered that 
the interest the scholar takes is in direct proportion to his un- 
derstanding. 

When I consider the class able to bear it, I test them in some 
such way as the following : 


Let ABC be an 
Xx isosceles A of 
which AC = CB. 

if Bisect the 2 BCX 

(I draw the bisect- 

ing line in the posi- 

tion CD). I then 

draw some conclu- 

B D sion different from 

what they have already shown to be true, and call upon the 
class to point out where the error lies. Suppose some boy re- 
marks that, by the conditions, the line CD cannot cut the line 
AB; it is clear that he, at Jeast, has carried on a train of rea- 
soning founded on what he has learned of the nature and 


properties of an isosceles A, which, to me, proves that he 
knows what he is doing. 

The above is a faint idea of my method of conducting a ge- 
ometric recitation. 

I concur with your correspondent ‘‘ Sub. No. 2,’’ where, in 
substance, the object of geometry is not to give a series of 
drawing-lessons; still in my own classes I urge the necessity of 
making good figures, since I have, from experience, found that 
relations are better seen when the figures are well made than 
when they are not. Bad figures, however, have their advan- 
tage; for as the properties, say of a circle, can be proved with a 
bad figure as well as with a good one, it gives the teacher the 
opportunity of showing that the properties do not depend upon 
how the figure is drawn, but upon the mental conception 
which they have of it; thus leading them to see that geometry 
is a purely mental science. 

To the advanced classes, the teacher may point out that 
arithmetic, mensuration, etc., need no longer be worked by 
rules, but by beautiful and infallible principles, — principles 
which shall remain good so long as the mind is constituted 
as it is. JAMES WATERS. 

Narragansett Pier, R. I., Jan., 1879. 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

A plan for devotional exercises, which I have followed for 
twelve years with pleasure and profit to the school, is as fol- 
lows: 

The school, led by the teacher, repeats a portion of Scripture; 
the teacher reads a brief portion, with a few words of explan- 
ation if it be necessary; all join in singing one or two verses 
of a familiar hymn; all repeat the Lord’s Prayer. The exer- 
cise occupies never more than ten minutes, frequently not 
more than seven; but the books must be ready, and selections 
made beforehand. The passages repeated are the Command- 
ments; .and from the Psalms the first, the twenty-third, first 
ten verses of the thirty-fourth, first nine of the ninetieth, and 
the ninety-first in two portions; first twelve verses of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew; ‘‘Come unto me;” ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren;’’ ‘‘ Be ye kindly affectioned;”’ ‘‘ Lying lips are an abom- 
ination to the Lord;’? and some others, as the faults and 
needs of the daily school-life indicate. 

I divide the Commandments into two portions, the first four 
and the last six and with the latter connect the ‘‘Sum of 
the Commandments” as given by our Lord. The repetitions 
are made so that the thought of God’s care over us, our re- 
sponsibility to him for the daily conduct of life, may be in- 
grained in the mind and heart of the pupil. 

The readings begin each school year with the first verse of 
Genesis, and end with the last verse of Revelation, spending 
about half the year on the Old Testament and half on the 
New, choosing and connecting one reading with another in 
such a way as to give a connected knowledge of the book. 

Boston, Feb., 1879. M. G. C. L. 


GRAMMAR FOR ALL. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read, with very great interest, the first able letter of 
Judge Barrett to President Hulbert, on teaching Latin and 
Greek, My interest in the letter was heightened by the fact 
of its emanating from a judge of the Supreme Court of my na- 
live State, whose decision on important law questions I look 
for and read with avidity. All of the suggestions in the 
letter as to the proper mode of teaching the grammars of the 
languages are eminently just and practical; but Iam prompted 
to offer a word of comment on an expression about grammars 
themselves in the first paragraph; I give here a few lines of it: 

‘* While I think modern grammars of the Greek and Latin 
are needlessly burdensome and repulsive to the student, unless 
he has a taste, and proposes to make himself an expert in the 
theoretical curiosities of the modern grammars of those lan- 
guages, I still appreciate the need of a thorough knowledge of 
the real grammar of them, in order to any successful study of 
them and of the literature which they embody.” 

The word needlessly here would seem to imply that the au- 
thors of the grammars are at fault in not so adapting them to 
the wants of those who do not intend to become “ experts,”’ 
that they will contain no burdensome or repulsive features. 
To do this, however, would be exceedingly difficult. If the 
want of this class alone were contemplated, all grammars 
would soon degenerate into mere skeletons. But the author 
of a grammar must have ever in view the requirements of 
those who “ appreciate the need of a real grammar,” and who 
demand that it shall be thorough and exhaustive. 


It is not necessary, by any means, to teach all that such a 
grammar would contain for the purpose of enabling the pupil 
to read with facility much that we find in the Latin and 
Greek authors. The general principles of grammar may be 
taught in outline. But the scholar demands as full and ex- 
plicit a treatment.of every subject as possible. When he meets 
a stern difficulty of construction, he wants the grammar to 
meet that exact point, and is all the more gratified if he finds 
that the author of his grammar has labored with the same 
question of construction, and has even cited it in the grammar. 


This accounts for modern grammars being so largely occupied 
with citations from the classic authors. In Professor Good- 
win’s Greek moods and tenses there are twelve hundred cita- 
tions from Greek authors, to illustrate the principles enunci- 
ated. For a real student of the Greek language these ques- 
tions are a highly important feature of the work. 

That such a feature of a grammar is “‘ burdensome and re- 
pulsive’”’ to many is true. But it is not needlessly so if due 
consideration is given to the wants of those who will feel most 
interest in grammatical study, and who appreciate best its ad- 
vantages in leading them to a knowledge of the literature of 
the language studied. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, February, 1879. 


QUERIES. 


140. Is the Prince of Wales Roman Catholic? [The Prince 
of Wales is not a Roman Catholic.—Eb. | 

141. Which of the New-England States, if any, have adopted 
the system of county supervision ? S. F. C, 

142. What famous sailor once risking capture to save a 
friend ? 8S. C. B. 

143, Please give the number of metals and non-metals; also 
the names of the elements recently discovered. ® 

144, Where can I obtain acopy of Dr. Follen’s German Lese- 
buch (reading-book) ? It issome time since the book was pub- 
lished. T. N. H. 

PRACTICAL HINTS WANTED. 

— First, Ina short course in Chemistry (only five months), 
what points are considered the most essential to be given, and 
of the most practical utility; also, how much laboratory work 
is desirable ? Second, What is the best method of conducting a 
review of English Grammar forasenior class ? Practical hints 
upon the above topics are desired. Cc. W. R. 

— What is the best way of teaching Grammar? To most 
young students it is a very dry subject. I should like to 
awaken a love for the study in the minds of my pupils. T. 

[A full discussion of this subject may be found in The Pri- 


mary Teacher.—ED.} 
—— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

136. The ruler of Portugal is Louis I.; of Netherlands, Wil- 
liam LII.; of Belgium, Leopold II.; of Austria, Francis Joseph 
I.; of Greece, George I.; of Norway and Sweden, Oscar II. ; 
of Denmark, Christian IX. D. 

[Also answered by E. J. F.] 


138. I should say that the sentences, “I will promote him 
whom I think most deserving,” and ‘I will promote him 
whom I think to be most deserving,’’ are both right, In the 
first sentence, whom is the object of the expression, think de- 
serving ; in the second, it is the subject of to be. ‘I will pro- 
mote him who I think most deserving,’’ is not correct. D. 


139, ‘* Is sleeping in an apartment where there is quite a col- 
lection of plants, unfavorable to health ?’’? Many of our 
physicians answer yes; but Professor Kedzie, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, to satisfy his own mind I suppose, anal- 
yzed the air in the college green-house, where more than six 
thousand plants were growing. He found, after the house 
had been closed all night, that ten thousand parts of its air 
yielded 3.84 parts of carbonic acid; the out-door air contained 
4 parts in ten thousand, — that is, the green-house air was 
purer than “ pure country air.’’ His conclusion is as follows: 
‘*Tf a room in which were more than six thousand plants, con- 
tains less carbonic acid than any sleeping-room on this conti- 
nent, we may safely conclude that one or two dozen plants in 
a room will not exhale enough carbonic acid, by night, to in- 
jure the sleepers.’’ W. H. Stewart. 


139. Usually no,—sometimes yes. Some persons are affected 
by certain house-plants, particularly cacti. W. H. Bz 


— I noticed all the questions of ‘‘ E. M. C.’’ were not an- 
swered in THE JOURNAL. I will try and fill the blanks: 
(1) Martin Luther has been styled the ‘ Shakespeare of The- 


ology.”’ 
(2) Joanna Bailee has been called the ‘‘Sister of Shakes- 
are 


(5) Caroline Norton has been called the “‘ Byron of her sex.”’ 

(6) Bernard Barton, an English bard, has been called the 
Quaker poet.”’ 

(7) Roger Bacon has been called the “‘ Great thinker.” 


— Permit me to say to A. F. Onderdonk, that ‘ Quaker 
Poet’’ is a common designation of Bernard Barton (1784-1849), 
an English poet of some note, and a member of the Society of 
Friends. G. M. DuDLEyY. 


— I should say to A. F. Onderdonk’s question, Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin, by Mrs. Stowe, is the “‘ greatest novel ever written by a 
woman.”’ W. H. B. 


pe 


miss the reading of Taz very much, and I 
find no educational paper here which equals it. Why should 


we expect it, for the public schools are by no means equal to 
ours.” — S. H. M Collister Eng. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Several of the students of Trinity College, at Hartford, 
Conn., having been suspended for refusing to conform to the 
rules of the faculty in regard to an entertainment on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, nearly every student in the college has sided 
with them, and refuse to attend college exercises until their 
associates are taken back. The faculty firmly refuse to yield 
their point. 

— A Southern mail-train was precipitated over an embank- 
ment at Chambersburg, Pa. on Monday last, injuring from 
fifteen to eighteen persons. 

— Ex-President Grant arrived at Allahabad on the 23d inst., 
and is the guest of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Viceroy of 
India has invited him to visit Calcutta. 

— France.—General Chanzy has been appointed ambassador 
to St. Petersburg. Louis Blanc’s proposition for a plenary 
amnesty in the case of the Communists was defeated by a vote 
of 363 to 105. The French Atlantic cable is broken, 161 miles 
from St. Pierre, Miquelon, in 500 fathoms of water. 

— Russia.—Dr. Jdekauer, court physician to the Czar, states 
that the plague in that country is nearly extinct. The mor- 
tality, however, in some localities, has been over eighty per 
cent. The Bulgarian Assembly was opened on Saturday, the 
22d inst., amid great enthusiasm. 


— Germany. — The Reichstag has approved the Austro- 
German treaty of commerce. 


— Italy.—On the 23d inst. the pope received the represent- 
atives of 1,302 Catholic publications issued in Europe and 
America, and addressed them on the influenee and mission of 
the press. 

— Egypt.—A definite peace has been arranged between the 
King of Abyssinia and the Khedive of Egypt The former is 
to receive a pension in exchange for the disputed frontier 
provinces. 


— India.—Advices from Mandalay state that the King of 
Burmah murdered all the royal princes and families (eighty- 
six in all), removed the new ministers, and replaced the min- 
isters formerly in office, thus restoring the former despotic 
government, . 

— South Africa.—Another engagement with the Zulus is re- 
ported, in which they were defeated, but the gravity of the sit- 
uation for the British has not been exaggerated; Col. Pearson 
being encamped thirty miles in the enemy’s territory and al- 
most surrounded, but happens to be well provisioned. 

— South America.—Another revolution has occurred in South 
America, this time in Antioqua. the insurgents were defeated, 
but another rising is expected. The Haytien revolution is 
still in progress, both sides claiming victories. 


Upon our table are many educational reports, of 
which we should like to present a digest to our read- 
ers, but our space is so completely occupied in the dis- 
cussion of timely topics of great interest, and in reports 
of important educational gatherings, that we are com- 
pelled to defer doing this until some subsequent issue of 
Tue Journat. Among them are the Forty-second 
Annual Report of Board of Education, and its Secre- 
tary, of Mass; the Twenty-fifth Report of Supt. of Pub- 
lic Schools of City and County of San Francisco; Re- 
port of Province of Ontario, Canada; Report of State 
Supt. Robert M. Lusher, of Louisiana; and many 
others containing matter of interest to our readers. 

Ir might be supposed that for excellence in teaching 
an art or science, no other training would be necessary 
than to have attained consummate skill or experience 
in the art or science to be taught. This is one of those 


H.| partial truths which is neither true enough to be reli- 


able, nor false enough to be readily rejected, and is the 
source of many practical blunders. To give intrinsic 
value to the topics taught, the teacher’s knowledge ought 


0} to be so profound as to confer high authority on all he 


says or shows. He should know the laws of mental 
growth so thoroughly as to be able to guide his pupils, 


-/step by step, across the difficult processes of thought, 


without allowing. them ever to strain their powers or 
get beyond their depth. This is true teaching ; to lead 
them in a toilsome way, so arduous that they must fail 
to find it without a guide. 

The natural and acquired qualifications of teachers in 
our high and technical schools cannot be too compre- 
hensive. It would be of infinite benefit to the State 
and nation if the men by whom the minds of our chil- 
dren are modeled, and by whom they are fitted to fill 
their place in life, were among the most eminent schol- 
ars and wise men. Who can doubt the benign influ- 
ence upon their minds of companionship with, and sym- 
pathy from, powerful and leading minds? Should not 
such influences confer a blessing upon their life, and 
fill their minds with noble aims and purposes? Make 
it an axiom that society will not accept as teachers of 
our youth, in their highest professional walk, any but 
men whose knowledge of their respective subjects is 
thorough and profound. We often select, as teachers 
of our children, as their associates and guides in their 
studies, men to whom we neither give the highest seats 
at the social table, nor place on an equality with our 
own society. If we were truly wise, we should think 
no manner of men too distinguished, and no social re- 
muneration unreasonable, which should tempt into the 
ranks of practical educators the most distinguished men 
in science, art, and practical life, and secure the first con- 
dition that the things taught have the advantage of 
power, weight, and authority. We should reckon teach- 
ing as a special art, for which the knowledge of peculiar 
principles, acquaintance with approved methods, and a 
special training are necessary. A man should be taught 
the art of teaching from masters in teaching. These 
masters should show him how he first analyzes the spe- 
cial object and the aims of each kind of teaching, and of 
each branch in that kind; he should also analyze the 
state of mind and preparations suited to that class of 
instruction, and how he must parcel out the way into 
short journeys, with halting-places between the many 
stages of distance that must intervene between the 
pupil’s aim and its achievements, 

The teachers who show others how to think with 
truth, know with exactness, choose with wisdom, and 
act with effect, must have studied the laws of thought, 
fathomed the well of truth, surveyed the range of human 
choice,.and studied the consequences of human action. 
To him the human mind is the first matter of study, 
and the next is human speech, with which man is en- 
dowed as the instrument of expressing thought. The 
organization of man in human society is of great im- 
portance, and the knowledge of the way in which so- 


cieties have grown up into their present state of organ- 


ization is an indispensable preparation for successful 
teaching. No man must be left to act on his own judg- 
ment of that of which he knows only a portion. The 
man who handles matter must know its whole nature ; 
the man who handles mind must know its hidden work- 
ing. The man of the future must have two qualifica- 
tions; education to know, and skill to do. 


THE BOSTON COMMITTEE AND THE CITY 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The latest assault upon the excellent training-school 
of Boston, of which Mr. Larkin Dunton is master, comes 
in the form of a page of the school committee’s report 
of 1878. If there are no reasons for the suppression of 
this school beyond those contained in this curious medley 
of paragraphs, we suspect the new school committee 
will conclude, “Inexpedient to legislate.” First, we 
are told that “there are several excellent normal schools 
in this State, and Boston contributes, by way of taxa- 
tion, more than forty-one per cent. of their maintenance.” 
Therefore, send the girls to them. Probably the writer 
of this paragraph had not learned that the State normal 
schools are not supported by taxation, but chiefly from 
a portion of the permanent school fund of the State. 
The Boston mammas might object to sending their 
daughters every day to Salem, Bridgewater, or Fram- 
ingham, the nearest of these institutions. “ Besides, the 
Boston Normal School is adapted solely to fit females 
for teachers.” Why not give the young men a chance ? 
Because, all the instruction of children under twelve 
years of age is done by “females” who have not enjoyed 
the advantages of the university education, which is the 
outfit of the average Boston schoolmaster. Indeed, 
until the past year, the city of Boston has refused to 
give these females a fit for college, while Boston young 
men have had “a chance” at the Latin school, — itself 
no mean university. Why, also, instruct in pedagogy 
rather than in law or medicine? That question, of 
course, upsets the first quibble about sending the girls 
to the country normal schools. But does not this writer 
see a difference between instruction in the profession 
that lies at the foundation of the whole public-school 
system, — pedagogy, — and medicine and law? Why 
should the United States Army manufacture arms, and 
not shovels anc sewing machines at the public expense ? 
The “ Normal School makes too many teachers ” ; “some 
of their graduates are unfit to teach. But the enforce- 
ment of the excellent regulations quoted in this report 
will weed out in capacity, especially if the school com- 
mittee will insist that the Normal School have a fit 
practice department. There is nothing to prevent the 
most vigilant purgation of the school, and with the op- 
portunity for practice, so long withheld, there would be 
no superfluity of graduates. 

But the real cause of this onslaught appears in the 
rear of these frivolous reasons. “The grammar-school 
masters hesitate to fill places in these schools with 
young women just graduated from the Normal School,” 
but prefer teachers with experience, bought off from 
smaller cities and towns. A portion of the grammar- 
school masters of Boston do undoubtedly take this 
view in regard to filling positions in’ the higher 
classes of the grammar department. Yet we venture to 
say that the experience of every city that has supported 
a thorough training and practice school leads to the 
same conclusion, — that young women educated in the 
public schools, and trained and tested in the city nor- 
mal, if properly encouraged by the masters, are, by far, 
the best material for teachers in all lower grades of 
schools. The “experience” of ‘the average schoolmis- 
tress, as things go, is as often a hindrance as a help in 
a Boston schoolroom. The committee seems, also, to 
be oblivious to the fact that the instruction of teachers, 
already in service, by lectures in the Normal School, is 
just in the line of Mr. Dunton’s work; has been in op- 
eration in New York for years; and is one of the essen- 


tial features of a city training-school. 
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The fact seems to be that some interested parties 
and anxious candidates for the position of female assist- 
ant, have gained the ear of the excellent chairman of 
this committee; and his associates, some of whom know 
better, have carelessly signed their names to this tissue 
of contradictions and absurdities. The thing for Boston 
to do is to support a first-class normal school, with an 
ample training department for practice, and extend 
its scope and authority, and make it the citadel of their 
system of public education. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


STEAMER “ BRITANNIC,”’ AT SEA, 
February 8, 1879. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—Business in London, connected with the 
interests of Tuk JoURNAL and the perfection of our plans for 
an educational summer vacation-tour to Europe, led to the de- 
cision to take a thirty days’ leave of absence, and spend ten of 
it in the world’s metropolis, the balance en route. When men 
cross the Atlantic to dine with a friend in Edinburgh or London, 
it seems but a small matter; especially since the discomforts of 
ocean-travel have been reduced to a minimum, and its com- 
forts and social pleasures to a maximum, Our light-weights 
for the passage are a valise and traveling-shaw]; all else just 
as you see us on the streets or carsin Boston. The traveler 
who, for a longer or shorter trip, takes larger baggage, only 
does so at a great cost of time, trouble,and money. The heavy 
shaw] is an indispensable, in summer or winter,—really of more 
value than an overcoat, though you should have both, if a gen- 
tleman; if alady, the heavy shaw] over other dress is an essential 
to comfort by night and by day. We need only say further 
that our valise contains only the essentials to tidiness and 
cleanliness which, with godliness, form a trio of graces for a 


gentleman. 
THE PASSENGERS. 


Our steamship, the “ Britannic,’’ Captain Perry, of the 
White Star line, is the fastest sailor on the Atlantic, having 
made the passage from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in about 
seven days; and as we cast loose from Pier 52, North River, 
New York, on Saturday, Feb. 1, at 12 M., we saw prophet- 
ically a short voyage before us. Our passenger-list numbers 
136, and among the company are Mr. Merrill, master of the 
Boston Latin School; Professor Baines, of McGill College, 
Montreal; Prince Nadasky, of Hungary; with many others of 
more or less note in political or business circles. Forty of our 
company are from the disabled ‘‘ City of Chester,’’ which 
sailed a week earlier, and returned to New York and trans- 
ferred her passengers to our ship. As is usual on an ocean 
steamship, we have representatives of many nations on board, 
— America, England, France, Germany, Spain, Mexico, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and the Isles of the Sea; and, as is usual between 
English and Americans, the table-talk and discussions often 
turn on the much-disputed questions of the superior merits of 
the twocountries. Each disputant rises from the debate with 
an intense national zeal and spirit, and, if it were not to dis- 
close an uncharitable secret, with sometimes an inward preju- 
dice towards his competitor. If our English cousins will allow 
us the criticism, we must say that their visits to America 
either do not extend far enough, and are not thorough enough, 
to enable them to form a correct notion of American affairs; 
or, on the other hand, their native pride, mixed with native 
snobbery, forces them to boast of English and detract from 
American life and manners. A better knowledge would cure 
both evils. 

A FINE PASSAGE. 

With a fine winter sea, and a fair wind much of the way, 
we have made on an average 350 miles per day. The weather 
has been mild, with very little rain, and the ocean has been ina 
quiet mood, at least in our latitude. Asa result we have had 
little sea-sickness, even among the ladies, some of whom have 
been on deck daily, — the best place, by the way, sick or well. 
Our chum, Mr. Merrill, proves to be an excellent sailor, and 
has written a daily log, which we would gladly give to our 
circle of readers. Our daily life is monotonous,—the sea be- 
neath, the skies around, heaven above us. We rise to exercise 
and breakfast at 8:30 o’clock, lunch at 1 P. M., dine at 6, and 
sup ad libitum. Heaven save the man or woman who at- 
tempts to do it all! The meals are the events of the day. In- 
terspersed are cards, chess, music, reading, writing, socials, 
and naps. Happy the man who gets the most of the last. 
Most happy are we to feel that our retufn will be by the Allan 
line, which will give us only five days of ocean-travel out of 
sight of terra firma. We agree with our correspondent of Feb. 
6, that the shorter is the more desirable route. If we cannot 
get this great Atlantic out of the voyager’s way, let us at least 
reduce his terrors. 

LAND. 

Sunday, Feb. 9, 2:30 p.m. — Land in sight, and that the 
high rocks of ‘‘ The Cow and Calves,’”’ only a mile-away off the 
port bow. A heavy fog covers the Irish coast-line from view. 
Ninety miles from Queenstown, where we shall put off some 


passengers and our return mail, and then on to Liverpool, 
which we hope to reach as early as 10 A.M. on Monday. 
Thence to London, when we shall have a word to send back to 
our readers. Good-by, with the hope of a speedy return. 
Tue EpITor. 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COMMIS- 
SIONERS AND CITY SUPTS. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the above Association 
was held at Ithaca, Feb. 18, 19, and 20. The attendance of lead- 
ing commissioners and superintendents was large. 

Hon. Wm. L, Bostwick, regent of the university, welcomed 
the educators to the hospitality of Ithaca in an address full of 
stimulus to the educator in the public schools. Supt. Neil 
Gilmour responded, giving great credit to the influence of Cor- 
nell University upon the common schools. 

The president of the Association, A. McMillan, Supt. of 
Schools of Utica, gave an elaborate and able address. Among 
the leading topics presented were, the ‘“‘ Township System,”’ 
** Teachers’ Institutes,’ ‘‘Compulsory Education,” and 

“Higher Education.” 

His words on the latter topic were noble ones, and suited to 
the exigencies of the times; he says, our citizens cannot be 
so blinded as not to see that a blow aimed at the head of our 
educational system means its ultimate destruction. As well 
strike the axe directly at the root of the tree, as to commence 
at the top and lop off branch after branch until the entire tree 
is hewn down. In either case destruction is sure. 

To what extent ought free education to be carried, is a ques- 


tion of constant recurrence, and one demanding careful con- 
sideration. There are certain universal principles of educa- 
tion that all must unite in securing, if they are to exercise the 
right of American citizenship. These foundation principles all 
can recognize, and when these are secured, and specific educa- 
tion commences, then free education should cease. While I 
am notin favor of putting a sewing machine, or a turning- 
lathe, or a plough into our public schools as a part of the 
school apparatus, yet I am in favor of such a thorough cultiva- 
tion of the mental faculties of the pupils, that they will easily 
learn any business or comprehend the most intricate machin- 
ery you can place before them. 


Prof. Edward North read a very scholarly and instructive 
paper on ‘‘ Our English Language,”’ a digest of which we hope 
to publish in some subsequent issue of THE JOURNAL. 


WEDNESDAY,—SECOND Day. 
Sydney G. Cooke, commissioner of Wayne county, read a 
paper on the 


“ Township System.” 

He said, Governments are established for the protection of 
private rights. This being their purpose, they should spare no 
effort to accomplish it. It follows from these principles that 
the State should use adequate means for this purpose; there- 
fore the State should provide for education. This right to ed- 


ucate implies a right to do so; — this, in turn, implies a prom- 
ise to the individual, and vests in him a right to demand an ed- 
ucation. The State has no right to use any favoritism or neg- 
lect business principles in selecting its educational agencies. 


Commissioners Thomas of Schuyler, and Newman of Onon- 
daga, and Dr. Ross of Seneca, opposed the township system, 
as impracticable. 

‘Albert B. Watkins, commissioner of Jefferson county, pre- 
sented his views on 

“Commissioners’ Qualifications,” 

in an able paper. He maintained that a candidate for this of- 
fice, first, should hold a college diploma, a normal-school di- 
ploma in the classical course, or he should hold a State certifi- 
cate; second, should be a man of blameless character and ma- 
ture judgment; third, he should have had several years of 
successful experience in educational work; fourth, should be 
at least twenty-five years of age. 

Wednesday afternoon a paper by J. H. Hoose, principal of 
the Cortland Normal School, occupied the attention of the As- 
sociation during the greater part of the session. The profes- 
sor’s theme was ‘‘On the Examination of Teachers for Public 
Schools.’”’ This paper was an exhaustive one of the whole 
subject. 

The evening session was occupied by Andrew D. White, 
president of Cornell University, who gave an address entitled 


‘* Instruction in Political and Social Science.’’ Its aim, as its 
name implies, was to show the importance of a more general 
knowledge of the subject treated. The dissertation was ex- 
haustive, scholarly, and profound. 


THURSDAY,—THIRD Day. 

The Association assembled at 9.00 o’clock, and continued 
an animated discussion on a series of resolutions looking to 
the appointment of a Board of Education: 

Said Board “shall constitute the Board of management of 
the Department of Public Instruction in place of a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. This Board shall assume all the 
responsibilities, eign = all the duties, and have all the 
powers which now devolve upon the superintendent and also 
upon the regents of the university. This Board shall consist 
of nine members, who shall be nominated by the governor of 
the State subject to approval by the Senate, and shall serve 
without compensation. The members shall serve nine years 


for one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, and nine years, 
respectively. The Board shall appoint a yey who shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Board, and shall be the chief ex- 
ecutive of said Board, subject to such regulations as the Board 
shall prescribe. 


The remaining resolutions relate to the details of the pro- 
posed change. The discussion was broad and searching, al- 
though much warmth and earnestness was manifest, it was 
also shown that there was “in essentials unity, in non-essen- 
tials liberty, and in all things charity.”” The resolutions and 
plan were adopted. 

“ Higher Education.” 

A paper on the above subject, by Prof. Joseph 8S. St. John, 
of the Albany Normal School, followed. He ably reviewed 
and combatted the ideas of Governor Robinson, as expressed 
in his message. He quoted from the report of the French 
Commissioners at the Centennial, as follows: 


** No part of the American school system is more essentially 
national than are the high schools; no part of the system pre- 
sents features that are more original, or in some respects fur- 
ther removed from European ideas; no part of the system is 
worthy of more profound study. If it be true that 
the prosperity of a republic is in direct ratio of the replenish- 
ment of its middle classes, of the abundance and facility in the 
indefinite recruiting of these classes, then the high school of 
the United States, whatever it may cost, is the best investment 
of national capital that can possibly be made.’’ 


The afternoon was spent at the Cornell University, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from President White. 

Addresses were made by Superintendent Gilmour, and Vice- 
President Russell, President Cooke, Superintendent Foster, 
Committees Newman, and Dr. Ross of Seneca county. Ad- 
journed. 

Many of the older members of the Association who have 
attended many similar gatherings, declare this to be the most 
successful and -pleasant they have ever attended. Superin- 
tendent Foster justly received the hearty commendation of all 
the members for the thoroughness and carefulness with which 
he made preparations for this convention, The next conven- 
tion is to be held in Auburn in December, 1879. 


OBITUARY. 


Marshall 8. Rice, an eminent citizen, and for many years a 
prominent teacher at Newton, Mass., died on Sunday, Feb. 
23, of paralysis of the brain, at the age of 78 years and 8 
months, having been born in June, 1800. For many years he 
kept a private school in Newton, which was attended by many 
now occupying distinguished positions. Last year there was 
a reunion of his scholars, coming from all sections of the coun- 
try to visit and congratulate their old master. Mr. Rice was 
town clerk of Newton for more than twenty-five years, and 
was faithful in the performance of every duty. He resigned 
the position at the establishment of the city government. He 
also represented the town for two terms in the legislature, and 
was for several years superintendent of the Charles River Rail- 
road, laboring diligently in the early days of the enterprise to 
make it a success. He had been a Sunday-school teacher for 
nearly half a century, and was president for several years of 
the Newton Sunday-school Union. He labored zealously in 
connection with the late Dr. Bigelow for the establishment of 
the present cemetery in that city, acted for many years as 
president of that corporation, and was a trustee at the time of 
his death, the corporation at their late annual meeting refusing 
to allow him to resign. One daughter of Mr. Rice is the wife 
of President Hovey, of the Newton Theological Institution, 
and another (Mrs. Carpenter) is laboring as a missionary in 
India. Mr. Rice, during the late war, gave one of his sons to 
his country. 


TuE first annual Report of the School of Carving and Mod- 
eling for Women, at Boston, Mass., furnishes instructive facts 
for those interested in this new and novel experiment. This 
school was established in 1877, by the Woman’s Education As- 
sociation, which contributed toward defraying the preliminary 
expenses. The course of instruction includes modeling in 
clay, casting and carving in plaster, and carving in wood, 
The lessons in modeling are partly from plaster-casts, and 
partly from the flat; the models in both cases advancing in 
difficulty from simple to more’ complicated examples of con- 
ventional forms. Some of the pupils work, also, directly from 
natural objects; and besides this, a number of sketches of 
fruits and flowers are made from memory. Tiles, also, are 


modeled, from time to time, in terra-cotta clay from the pupils’ 
own designs, and some of these are afterward baked. 

Plaster casts are made of almost all the things modeled by 
the pupils; and in this way they gain some knowledge and ex- 

rience in what is known as ‘*‘ waste’’ molding. Piece-mold- 
ng has not been attempted. Toward the end of the year some 
casting was done from wax molds. In the carving-lessons 
blocks of plaster of the required size are first cast, and upon 
these designs are cut, enlarged in most cases from a small pen- 
cil-sketch. The same design is then cut in wood, the lessons 
advancing in difficulty from the simple beveling of rectangular 
blocks to the cutting of leaves and letters. Toward the end of 
the second term one of the pupils cut several designs in Caen 


each, after the first de by lot of their terms of office 


stone, which proved to be an interesting and not too fatiguing 
task. An hour each day is devoted to drawing or tracing. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MARCH. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 

The computations in the following are for the latitade of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern IIli- 
nois and Indiana, The mean local time is always given. 


PLANETS. 


Mercury will be brightest as an evening star March 26-29, 
when he will be 19° from the Sun, and set about 9° north of 
the sunset point. He sets as follows: 


March 23, Th. 42m. evening. 
March 26, Th. 53m. be 
March 29, 8h. 00m. - 


On the 27th he sets —h. —m. after sunset, and —m. after the 
close of twilight. If clouds do not prevent he may easily be 
seen from March 20 to April5. There are no stars brighter 
than the fifth magnitude in his vicinity. By taking the range 
of an east and west fence or road, or by sighting along the side 
of a house located upon the cardinal points, and laying off with 
his eye 162° north (amplitude), the observer will have located 
the point where Mercury will set. 

Venus will set as follows: 


March 5, Th. 38m. evening. 
March 10, Th. 51m. 
March 15, 6h. 3m. 
March 20, 8h. 15m. 
March 25, 8h. 27m. 
March 30, 8h. 41m. 


She will be a brilliant evening star throughout the month, 
and will move eastward past the stars of the constellation 
Pisces the Fishes, until the 27th, and after that date in Aries, 
passing north and within 2° of Neptune, April 1. She will be 
54° south of the Moon on the 25th, 

Mars rises as follows: 


March 5, 4h. 6m. morning. 
March 10, 3h. 59m. 
March 15, 3h. 53m. 
March 20, 3h. 45m. 
March 25, 3k. 37m. 
March 30, 3h. 30m. 


He will pass south and very close to the Moon on the 17th. 
This will be witnessed as an occultation throughout Europe. 
He will be in the constellation Sagittarius the Archer, until the 
20th, and afterward in Capricornus the Goat. On the 18th he 
will be about 5° directly south of the three stars which mark 
the left horn of the Goat. These stars are in a line north and 
south; the extreme stars being about 4° apart and of the third 
magnitude, and the middle star is of the fourth magnitude. 
They mark the boundary between the constellations Sagitta- 
rius and Capricornus. 

Jupiter is in a better quarter for observation than in Febru- 
ary, though still so near the Sun that but few of the phenom- 
enz of the Jorian system are visible. He is moving eastward 
past the stars of the constellation Aquarius the Water Bearer, 
and during the latter part of March and the first of April will 
be about 10° directly south the A,—a plain figure, — which 
marks the northern boundary of the constellation. He will 
be about 3}° south of the Moon March 20. ; 

Jupiter rises as follows: 

March 5, 5h. 52m. morning. 

March 10, 5h. 35m. 
March 15, 5h. 18m. 
March 20, 5h. 1m. 
March 25, 4h. 45m. 
March 30, 4h. 27m. 

Saturn will be in conjunction with the Sun March 26, and 
will, therefore, be unfavorably situated throughout the month. 
When next seen he will be in the east, as a morning star. 

Uranus passes the meridian as follows: 


March 5, 11h. 22m. evening. 
March 15, 10h. 41m. 
March 25, 10h. 00m. 


Neptune is too near the Sun to be observed. 


METEORIC STONES, 


These supposed relics of former worlds have fallen with 
more or less frequency, upon the following dates : March 6 
and 12, and April 1. 

OCCULTATION OF @ SCORPIONIS (ANTARES) BY THE MOON. 

The fiery-red, first-magnitude star, Antares, will be occulted 
by the Moon April 10, in the morning. The occultation will 
be visible throughout the Southern States, south of Virginia, 
north of which State it will be a very close approach; the star 
being north of the Moon. At Boston the nearest approach oc- 
curs at 2h. 39m. morning, about, the star being about $° north 
of the. Moon’s northern limb. 

POSITIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS AND STARS 
AT 9.00 P. M. MARCH 15, 1879 

East of the meridian—constellations: Leo Major and Minor. 
Virgo, Libra, Bootes, and Berenice’s Hair. Stars: Regulus, 
Spica, Denebolar, and Arcturus. 


Near the meridian,—Cancer, the Crab, and the head of Hydra. 
West of the meridian,—Constellations: Gemini, Carris Ma- 
jor and Minor, Auriga, Taurus, Orion, and the Hare. Stars: 


Castor, Pollux, Procyon, Sirius, Capella, El Nath, Betelguese, 


“ 


and Rigel. Also the following clusters: The Kings, in Orion, 
and the Hyades and Pleiades, in Taurus. 

Toward the Pole, — above, the head of the Great Bear; to 
the right, Ursa Minor, containing the Little Dipper, the body 
of the Great Bear, containing the Great Dipper, and Draco; 
to the left, Cassiopeia, containing the Chair, and Perseus. 


FIRST-MAGNITUDE STARS, ETC., FOR MARCH 20, 1879. 


H M. Amplitude. 

a Andromedae (Alpheratz) sets . 8 S8even. 39°-+ 
o Ceti (Mira) sets ‘ ° 8 Tevens 5° — 
Persei (Algol) sets 0 42mo. 59°+ 
Tauri (Pleiades) sets ° 11 22even. 32°+ 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) sets 11 28even. 22°+ 
a Aurigae (Capella) sets . 418mo0 71°+ 
B Orionis (Rigel) sets. 10 46even. 11° — 
a Orionis (Betelguese) sets 2@mo 10°+ 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) sets 11 44even. 22°— 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) in merid. 7 4leven. 7° + 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian - 10 QMeven. 17°+ 
a Virginis (Spica) rises . ‘ 8 b5even. 14°— 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises . - 2even, 27°+ 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises . 0 19mo. 36°— 
a Syrae (Vega) rises 9 22even. 56° + 
a Aquilla (Altair) rises 1 2mo 11°+ 
a Cygni (Deneb) rises ee” 10 12even. 69° + 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) invisible. 


BETA PERSEI (ALGOL) MINIMA. 

March 3, 1h. 16m. morning; setting at 1h. 48m. morning. 
March 8, 6h. 54m. evening; rising at 6h. 26m. morning. 
March 23, 1h. 2m. morning; setting at 0h. 26m. mornin 
March 25, 9h. 52m. evening; setting at Oh. 14m. morning (26th). 

As it takes 3h. 27m. for Algol to decline from the second to 
the fourth magnitude, and the same time for it to regain its 
former brilliancy, we give the minima which occur on the 23d 
and 25th; a part of the process being visible. 

Penn Yann, N. Y., Feb., 1879. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 


Another school year is drawing to its close. In general the 
educational work of the State has been prosperous and satis- 
factory. 
THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 

The State University has taken a step in advance by cutting 
off the cumbrous preparatory department, and making a cor- 
responding advance in the requirements for admission. This 
action on the part of the Board of Regents has been taken 
after much debate and long consideration, and is sure to ad- 
vance the real interests of the institution. 

The Normal Schools are continuing their quiet and effective 
work. Never in the history of the State have they stood so 
well among the people. At Winona an extensive museum and 
art gallery has just been opened. It is said to be the finest in 
the State. A bill making normal-school diplomas certificates 
of competency to teach in the public schools of the State, has 
been introduced in the legislature, with fair prospect of its 
passage. 

Carleton College is jubilant over the new observatory and in- 
struments. This institution is now recognized as one of our 
most substantial and valuable educational forces. Always 
conservative and prudent, its internal management has been 
unusually discreet and successful. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Superintendent Burt has been reappointed for another term 
of two years. Under his care there has been the utmost good 
feeling in all departments of the work. There has been noth- 
ing of jealousy or backbiting. Quiet work has been the order 
all along the line, and the educational men of the State are 
heartily glad that Governor Pillsbury has recognized the faith- 
fulness and ability of their leader. 

Superintendent Burt’s report this year is of great value. It 
takes up the history of educational matters in Minnesota giving 
an outline of the growth of the system in its several depart- 
ments. The report shows an enrollmentin the State of 167,825 
pupils in 1878, being an increase of 5,274 over 1877. These 
were taught by 4,872 teachers, of which 1,757 were male, and 
3,115 female. There are 3,280 schoolhouses, valued at $3,382,- 
351; and 3,811 school districts. The total apportionment 
during the year was $219,323, and the total expense of sup- 
porting the public schools was about $1,190,000. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


an attack has been made upon the high school, and upon the 
whole system as now in operation. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trade, Superintendent Tousley was called upon to 
defend the schools, and he did so in a speech of such power 
and masterly logic as is rarely heard. For three hours he 
poured a storm of historical and local facts upon the shields of 
his opponents, and drawing such unanswerable conclusions as 
to carry the meeting by a large majority, when the questions 


were put to the test of a vote. All who attended the National 


Educational Association at Minneapolis in 1875 will remember 
the inimitable speech made by Professor Tousley at its close, 
THE STATE ASSOCIATION, 

Superintendant Whitman, of Redwing, is quietly laying his 
plans for a rousing meeting of the State Association, at Wi- 
nona, in August. With him in the chair the Association wil! 
be certain of a valuable programme and efficient manage- 


ment. C. 


KANSAS. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL LAWS. 


Our legislators, two years ago, appointed a commission to 
revise the laws of the State. In some particulars sweeping 
changes are proposed by this commission. How far educa- 
tional needs and claims were considered can not be told until 
the report shall have been made public. Our State Superin- 
tendent, Hon. A. B. Simmon, has guarded with jealous care 
this part of the work, and his best thoughts and best labors 
have been given to this revision, so that the educational in- 
terests of the State might not suffer by the action or inaction 
of this board. If the members of any of our legislative 
bodies were asked what are the greatest interests of our people, 
the answer would doubtless be, those involved in matters of 
education. Is it not singular, then, that laws are passed so 
swiftly when these interests are to be crippled, and so slowly 
when they are to be benefitted ? As a nation we boast of our 
schools and colleges; yet Congress confines the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation to the pigeon-holes of some political department, while 
our local reformers invariably begin their work with a reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. 

The wave of reform struck this State some three or four 
years ago, when the work of cutting down salaries of educa- 
tional officials, and of crippling, and finally destroying, our 
normal schools began. Will the coming legislature make 
amends for the misdeeds of its predecessors ? Will it appro- 
priate three or four hundred thousand dollars for the support 
of the State penitentiary, but give not one dollar to our normal 
schools? The signs of the times are hopeful. The revision 
committee are intelligent, educated, and thoughtful men, 
while our State Superintendent is earnest, persevering, and 
untiring in his efforts to have Kansas take a still higher plane 
in the field of education. So much for the past ,— so much for 
the prospects of the future. 

THE STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 

in August last, held examinations in every county in the 
State in which requests were made for such favors. This step 
wasin the right direction. Itis probable that the county and 
State certificates will be in time so graded that they will seem 
only the parts of one system. By bringing the opportunity of 
getting these higher grade certificates before the teachers of 
every county, a powerful stimulus will certainly be given them 
to rise in their profession. Any influence that affects this 
body of workers can have only a healthy effect in the school- 
room, This should become a permanent feature of the exam- 
inations for State certificates, as it now is in some States. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

' The proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association at At- 
chison, in June last, have been published in pamphlet form, 
under the supervision of W. W. Walton, for two years Mr. 
Simmon’s faithful assistant. The intention isto put one of 
these pamphlets in the hands of every teacher in Kansas. 
This is a wise step, for many valuable and practical papers on 
educational matters were read before the Association at that 
time. Among these papers the following may be mentioned: 

** Shoddy and Reform in the Schoolroom,”’ by Edwin Phil- 
brook, Blue Rapids; ‘‘ School Legislation,’? by Hon. H. M. 
Greene, Lecompton; ‘‘ Organization of Normal Institutes,”’ 
by William Wheeler, Ottawa; ‘‘ Qualifications and Certificates 
of Common-school Teachers, by Miss M. A Higby, Oswego; 
** A Course of Study for Common Schools,” by H. C. Speer, 
Junction City; and ‘‘ Normal Institutes,’”? by J. M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City. Other valuable papers were read by lead- 
ing educators, but do not appear in the collection. The next 
meng of the Association will be held at Tourence, in June, 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

In many couaties, prior to 1877, normal institutes were 
conducted by private enterprise from three to six weeks. 
This made necessary an extra charge upon teachers in at- 
tendance, and rendered the employment of any other than 
resident instructors hardly possible. In January, 1877, 
the Legislature made an appropriation of $8,000 for the support 
of county normals. To every county obtaining an enrollment 
of fifty teachers fifty dollars was given. A fee of one dollar is 
charged each attendant, and applicants for examination for cer- 
tificates are charged one dollar each, these sums going into the 
normal fund, out of which the normal expenses are paid. 
This law enables many counties to sustain very creditable sum- 
mer schools of instruction,—about sixty in 1877, and perhaps 4 
larger number in 1878. 

The work done in these four weeks’ sessions covers all branches 
taught in our public schools. The fact that teachers of repu- 
tation and great eminence in this and other States are en- 
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ed to labor in these institutes guarantees their success. Not 
only are their members drilled in methods of teaching the first 
steps in the common-school branches, but they are frequently 
introduced in a practical and scientific manner to the beauties 
of the natural sciences, Without doubt this method of giving 
the great body of our teachers the advantage of even a brief 
training in model methods will become permanent in the edu- 
cational system of this State. 

OUR EDUCATIONAL OFFICIALS. 

Not a few of our county superintendents and teachers are 
using their home papers in behalf of education. It is not sel- 
dom that one sees a column of a paper devoted regularly to 
these matters. The attention of the public is thus brought to 
consider the condition of its respective schools, the work of its 
teachers,' the attendance and deportment of its children, 
and the means of elevating all classes engaged in this work. 
This is a move in the right direction, and it should be en- 
couraged, 

Under date of September 26, 1878, our State Superintendent 
addressed a circular to county superintendents, in which the 
following topics were submitted to their consideration with a 
request for written opinions thereon: 1. The educational work 
done in your county during the past two years. 2. Observa- 
tions and suggestions in regard to our present normal-institute 
system. 3. Defects in our school-district organization, and 
plans for improving the same. 4, What legislation is needed 
to make the county superintendency of the greatest value to 
our common-school interests ? 5. Suggestions concerning the 
management and sale of school lands. 

It was the intention of the State officers to have the discus- 
sions of these subjects published in the forth coming biennial 
report, a document which promises to be the best educational 
exposition of Kansas school interests ever issued in the State. 

The Kansas county superintendents, so far as I have been 
able to learn, spend much time and money in visiting their 
schools,—work not actually required by the school law. This 
speaks well for the enterprise and faithfulness of these officials. 

Winfield, Kan., Feb. 1879. R. C. 8. 


Notre.—In my November letter no reflection was intended 
to be thrown upon the ability, intelligence, and worth of the 
friends of female suffrage. In fact no opinions were expressed 
upon the merits or demerits of that cause. My aim was to 
give expression to a fact, the existence of which has been 
proven by elections in many school districts during the last 
four years. Perhaps my opinions on this subject would agree 
very well with those held by “‘ A. C. H.,”’ if they were com- 
pared. R. C. S. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


American Coal in Switzerland.—The Department of State 
has received a despatch from the American consul at Geneva, 
noting the growing popularity of the American anthracite 
coal in Geneva, the private residents having begun to purchase 
it as well as the manufacturers. The future demands for this 
coal, in the opinion of the consul, need only be limited by the 
means and facilities of transportation. 


London Statistics.—The following notes may be interesting 
to some readers: London, Eng., with its suburbs, covers, with- 
in the 15 miles’ radius of Charing Cross, 706.86 square miles. 

_It numbers within its boundaries over 4,000,000 inhabitants. 
Every four minutes a birth takes place in the metropolis, and 
at every sixth minute a death. Within the circle named, there 
are added to the population 205 persons every day, and 75,000 
annually, London has 7,000 miles of streets, and on an aver- 
age 28 miles of new streets are opened, and 9,000 new houses 
built every year; 1,000 vessels and 9,000 sailors are in port 
every day. 

The Bubble in Spirit Levels.—The Comptes Rendus records 
that M. Plantamour found that there was a daily maximum 
during the afternoon, accompanied by gradual changes that 
extended over several successive days. Astronomers have 
doubtless noticed these changes, and without knowing the 
prions. have marked them by taking the mean of several obser- 
vations, 

New Electric Pen.—Prof. Wentworth Lascelles Scott de- 
scribes in Electrician a new and very simple form of electric 
pen, which can be sold at a good profit for $7.50 complete. 
In this case a Ruhmkorff coil is used, and a vulcanite pen or 
Style, having a fine platinum point. Whenever the pen touches 
paper laid on a proper slab, a spark follows; thus in writing, a 
series of minute holes are made. 

Petroleum Jelly.—The lightest petroleum may be partially 
solidified by mixing it with an aqueous decoction of soap- 
Wort; a mucilage is formed which is so thick that the vessel 
containing it may be overturned without the contents running 
ber To make it liquid again, stir in a few drops of phenic 


Ceresin.—This is a mineral substance, and is called fossil 
Wax. Its great resemblance to bees-wax has caused ceresin 
to be much used as an adulterant of the latter substance. Cer- 
esin is found near the extensive coal-mines in Lower Germany 
and Austria; one factory alone turns out 1,000,000 pounds an- 


nually. It has been found in this country, and many believe 
it exists in many States. There is some difference of opinion 
in regard to this substance, but its advocates say it can be used 
asa substitute for bees-wax in candles, pomades, wax-flowers, 
polishin cloth-finishing, and even pharmaceutical 
tions. Ceresin can be produced at a much less cost than s- 
wax. 

The Electric Light in Paris.—The relative cost of electric 
lighting with the Jablockhoff lantern and ordinary gas has 
been now settled beyond dispute. The actual cost of the 
electric candle per hour was 14 1-3 cents, which it is said can be 
reduced by improvements to 11 4-5 cents per hour. An equal 
amount of gas-illumination costs about five cents per hour. 
These figures are incontestable, being made from actual results 
in practice, and admitted to be correct both by the electric and 
the gas engineers. J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES, 


March, known among the Saxons as Lenet-monat (length 
month), was the first month of the year in several countries 
to a comparatively late date. 


* Marca 1, 

Born: Caroline of England, 1683. 

Died; Francis Rabelais, French romancist, 1553. Anne, 
Queen of England, 1619. Matthias, Emperor of Germany, 
1619. Leopold II., Emperor of Germany, 1792. 

Important Events: On the first of March, 1711, appeared 
the first number of the Spectator. Return of Napoleon from 


Elba, 1815. 
MARCH 2. 


Born: D. Junius Juvenal, Latin poet, A. D. 40. 

Died: Lothaire III. of France, poisoned, 986. John Wes- 
ley, 1791. Francis II., Emperor of Austria, 1835. Samuel 
Adams, 1803. Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 1855. 

Important Events: Louis Phillippe finally left France for 


England, 1848. 
MARCH 3. 


Born: Three English poets: Edmund Waller, 1605; Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, 1606; and Thomas Otway, 1651. 

Died: Sir Nicholas Carew, beheaded, 1539. 

Important Events: The first U. 8. Congress meets, 1789. 


Marcu 4. 
Born: Don Pedro, of Portugal, 1394. 
Died: Saladin, the famous Sultan of Egypt and Syria, 1193. 


Presidential inauguration-day every four years, in the United 
States. 
Marcu 5, 


Born: Dr. George Stanhope, 1660. 

Died: Antonio Allegri Coreggio, painter, 1534. Henri L., 
Prince of Condé, 1588. James, Duke of Hamilton; Arthur, 
Lord Capell; and Henry, Earl of Holland, beheaded, 1649. 
Alexander Volta ( Voltaism), 1827. 

Important Events : Boston massacre, 1770. 


MARCH 6, 

Born: Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 1474. Vice-Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, 1786. 

Died : Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr, 1825. . 

Important Events: The Dred-Seott decision delivered by 
elas Taney, 1857. Massacre of the Alamo, Texas, 

MARCH 7, 

Born: Antonio Sanchez, 1699. 

Died: Antoninus Pius, Roman Emperor, 162. Pope Inné- 
cent XIII., 1724. Blanchard, eronaut, 1809. Admiral, Lord 
Collingwood, 1810. 

Important Events: The ports of the United States again 


opened to British commerce, 1830. Battle of Craonne, France, 
1814. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BAVARIA.—The statistical bureau of the kingdom of Bava- 
ria has lately published a tabular statement showing the per- 
centage of blind, deaf mutes, idiots, and insane in various 
countries as follows: 


Blind. Mutes. Idiots. Insane. 
Germany, ° ° - 8.79 9.66 14.00 8.80 
England, 9.85 5.74 13.00 17.80 
Denmark, ° ° - 7.86 6.20 8.30 13.45 
Norway, . . 18.68 9.22 12.00 18.55 
Sweden, . 8.00 10.23 4.00 17.65 
Hungary, . . . 12.00 13.43 12.00 8.54 
Switzerland, . 400 24.50 29.00 29.00 
France, . ‘ 8.37 6.26 11.40 14.63 
Italy, . ° ° - 10.16 7.34 6.70 9.86 
United States, 4.20 6.36 9.70 


It will be noticed how large is the porperiion of these un- 
fortunates in Switzerland, and that the United States makes 


a good show. 

ScnooLt — Children who come to school bring 
bodies, the development of which teachers are asked to su- 
perintend; this is the domain of physical hygiene. They 
likewise bring an intelligence to be enlightened while it is to 
be treated with tenderness; this is the domain of intellectual 
hygiene. There is still a disposition, a heart, a will to form 
and direct; this is the domain of moral hygiene.—M. Riant at 


Conférence of Exposition de Paris. 
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MAINE. 


— Our fears that the free high schools would suffer in the 
House of Representatives was realized by a vote to suspend 
them for one year. The Senate may save it. The Rockland 
Free Press remarks, that now our high schools will close and 
that Maine will hereafter be a better place to emigrate from 
than ever, and the youth of the State will suffer; also re- 
marks that such parsimony is meanness. 

— A visit to Gorham showed the Normal School falling into 
line well, and that those who advocated such a school for this 
part of the State were not mistaken. 

— The winter term of the Eastern Normal School closed 
Feb. 14. The thorough oral and written examinations were 
well sustained. The exercises of graduation were interesting. 
An address was delivered before the school and citizens of Cas- 
tine by Dr. Robins, president of Colby University, on ‘‘ Char- 
acter the Object of Education.’’ The spring term of the 
school promises to be large. Whole number of graduates 
about 200. With both normals twenty-six have been connected 
on an average of about one year each, until more than 500 
have graduated. In the schools taught by these 500, hundreds 
of graduates are now in our schools as teachers. Humbugs, 
are they ? 

— East Maine Conference Seminary, at Bucksport, closes 
this week for a short vacation. 

— Probably at no time within twenty years past was so large 
a number of pupils in one term of the schools in Machias as at 
the present time. 

— Rockland schools continue three weeks longer, then the 
school year closes with a graduation in the high school. 

— The Fairfield Free High School is in- session. Mr. Sim- 
mons has proved himself a most thorough and efficient teacher, 
and has, with the other teachers, greatly improved the stand- 
ard of the village schools. 

— Portland schools are out, for a week’s vacation. 

— Biddeford schools commence Monday, the 24th. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Dunbarton High School is to be under the care of M. K. 
Putney, of Bow. 

— Candia has two high schools,—one taught by W. H. Gar- 
diner, and the other by John S. Emerson. : 

— The faculty of Dartmouth College have secured Rev. W. 
J. Tucker, D.D., of New York city, to deliver the address be- 
fore the Christian Fraternity, the Sunday preceding com- 
mencement. 

— Miss Bertha Sawyer, of Milford, has accepted the offer of 
a position as assistant teacher in a school at Chester, Pa. 

— The trustees have definitely decided to start the Holder- 
ness School for boys next September. 

— The Pittsfield High School closed the 7th inst.: D. K. 
Foster, principal. The examination was very interesting and 
satisfactory. Mr. Foster has well earned the compliment of 
being a thorough teacher. 

— New Hampton Institution opens with 172 students, and a 
number more are expected. 

— Mr. Editor :—Your report of Ashuelot Teachers’ Institute 
(JOURNAL, 13th), does injustice to our association, and to Mr. 
Clark, The only sentiment given from any of the speakers is 
that Mr. Clark “‘ thought it would take us fifty years to accept 
the metric system.”” The impression is that it represents the 
general opinion of the Association, and seems to put Mr. Clark 
on record against the metric system. The leading teachers of 
the Association are enthusiastic in endeavoring to introduce 
the ‘‘system.”” At two sessions of the Institute the subject 
has been presented practically, with apparatus. Mr. Clark is 
an earnest advocate of the system, and made the quoted re- 
mark in illustration of the thought, that ‘‘ we are not a think- 
ing people,” saying that we could introduce “‘ blue glass’’ in 
three months, while it would take fifty years to introduce the 
metric system. Yours, C. P. HALL, 

Prin. High School, Hinsdale, N. H. 


VERMONT. 
— The Spring term of the Norwich University, a scientific 
and military college, will open April 3, and end June 26, 1879. 
— Spelling-matches are being held in this State this winter; 
the young ladies are quite generally the victors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The evening schools were started at Holyoke in 1868, by 
George C, Ewing, when he was superintendent. That winter’s 
attendance was 20 girls; this winter’s attendance numbered 
300 pupils, with 17 teachers, 

— The alumni of Williams College held their reunion at 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston; Dr. Peabody, Professor Everett of 
Harvard, Professor Woods, Lieut.-Gov. Long, and President 
Chadbourne made speeches, 

— The thirteen weeks’ term of New Salem Academy begins 
March 11. 

— Chokichi Kikkawa, a Japanese, received two prizes, one 


for declamation and one for composition, at the recent exhi- 
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bition of Chauncy-Hall School, in Boston. Messrs. Cushing 
and Ladd are to be congratulated on keeping their institution 
in the very front rank of private schools. 

— Through the liberality of a few friends of Smith College, 
and an appropriation by the trustees, ten valuable paintings 
have been obtained as a nucleus fora gallery of art. Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard College, is to deliver the address at the 
first commencement, next summer. 

— The Horace Mann School for the Deaf, of Boston, for- 
merly on Pemberton Square, is now on Warrenton street. It 
was founded in 1869, and was until 1877 called the ‘“ Boston 
Day-School for Deaf Mutes.” There are about 70 pupils, 
boys and girls. The plan of separating the pupils who were 
born deaf from those made deaf by disease, is carried out as 
far as practicable. Prof. A. Melville Bell’s system of visible 
speech is employed throughout the school as an aid in teach- 
ing articulation. The school is free to both sexes, residents 
of the city, and a moderate fee for others; and it is supported 
mainly by taxation. 

— The Phillips Glee Club gave a benefit concert in the hall 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, on the 12th inst., in honor of 
the Abbott Academy and its approaching semi-centennial. 
The young ladies showed a high appreciation of the compli- 
ment, and the two schools and their friends enjoyed both the 
gallantry and the singing of the club. 

— James Lawrence, Esq.,fof Boston, has just fitted up a fine 
gymnasium for Lawrence Academy. The importance of gym- 
nastic apparatus in schools of this grade should not be over- 
looked. It is our experience that more students are injured 
from lack of proper exercise at the fitting-school than at col- 
lege. The seeds of health or disease are often planted at the 
academy, or high school, and itis of the first importance to es- 
tablish a habit of regular exercise there. Wendell Phillips gave 
the fifth lecture of the Lawrence Academy course Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 11, on ‘‘ The Lost Arts.’’ * 

— The sensational paragraph, with various embellishments, 
which has been going the rounds of the press, to the effect that 
one of the Chinese students at Phillips Academy has been or- 
dered home to be beheaded for delinquency in his studies, it 
should be needless to say, is entirely without foundation. The 
Transcript seems to see the point, when it says the Boston 
fashion in such a case is to demand that the teacher be be- 
headed! But the Christian Union reads teachers a solemn 
homily on the propér caution to be observed in reporting the 


. standing of foreign youth to their respective governments! 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mrs. Edward King, of Newport, has established in the 
Rogers High School a medal for Greek scholarship. It is to be 
of gold, twenty-two carats fine, and will weigh forty-three pen- 
nyweights. Mrs. King gives to the school, in addition to the 
die, a fund of $1,500 dollars, the interest of which, each 
year, is to defray the expense of procuring the medal, with 
an appropriate case, the same to be as a memorial of her son, 
the late Edward A. King. 

— In 1872 a bill was passed in the State legislature which was 
intended to restrain truancy in the public schools, but it was 
so indefinite as to be without practical results. Mr. Sherman, 
of Woonsocket, has now proposed another bill to correct this 
deficiency, and put the law into a practical form. By this law 
the habitual truant may be required to pay a fine of ten dol- 
lars, or be sent to some place of detention and education for a 
period not less than six months, and not more than two years. 
The difficulty still presents itself, that the State has no suita- 
ble place for detaining truants, and until one is provided the 
law would still be a dead letter. The superintendent of the 
Providence schools, in his last report, calls attention to the 
fact that the most effectual means of securing good citizens is 
to provide some form of compulsory education. It is to be 
hoped that our legislature will not drop the subject until some- 
thing effectual has been brought about. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The New Haven Teachers’ Association, recently organ- 
ized, held its first regular meeting a week or two since. There 
were 150 teachers in attendance. Mr. Burton, of Washington 
School, the president, read a paper giving many hints as to the 
qualifications requisite in a good teacher, and for effective 
work in teaching. Normal schools were a great aid. He 
hoped New Haven and Hartford would ere long possess a nor- 
mal school. The work of the teacher had greater scope than 
the mere asking of questions and hearing of answers, — mere 
text-book following. Teachers’ institutes and meetings were 
a benefit. There was a broad field involved, and the work of 
the model teacher in the school and community was invaluable. 
Progress in study was immensely facilitated by the help of a 
splendid teacher. The true teacher is a mind-quickener. He 
stimulates the student to higher aims and his best achieve- 
ments. He would have the teacher read the highest educa- 
tional literature. Interesting remarks were made by B. G. 
Northrop, secretary of Board of Education, Mr. Dutton, Mr. 
Bangs, Mr. Gile, Mark Pitman, principal of Woolsey School, 
and others. Superintendent Parish wanted to see as much re- 
lief as possible from routine work among teachers; an out- 


' stepping from the narrow lines of the text-book, and a branch- 


ing out even above the grades of the room in which the teacher 
is employed. There is danger that the teacher will descend 
rather than ascend the scale, and this tendency he wanted to 
see checked. The next meeting is to be held on the afternoon 
of the second Saturday in March. The exercises will consist 
of a paper by Mrs. Breen, a teaching-exercise by Mr. Camp 
on geography, on the method of drawing maps, communica- 
tions from the members, and the answering of questions. 

— Secretary Northrop’s good work in the State is highly 
appreciated. At a recent meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the efforts of Secretary Northrop, in the en- 
couragement of village ornamental tree-planting in our State, 
are worthy of our most hearty encouragement and codperation, 
and we hereby tender him a vote of thanks for his noble efforts 
in this direction. 

— Wesleyan University has now 163 students. A new 
scholarship has been founded which furnishes an income of 
$150, to be awarded to the member of the senior class passing 
the best examination in Greek. 

— Nearly 9% out of every 100 of the 138,407 children of the 
State, between 4 and 16 years of age, attended school last year. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CoLtorapo.—The circular of Colorado College, at Colorado 
Springs, for 1878-79, contains much of interest bearing upon 
education. The institution is organized upon the same general 
plan as the older colleges of our country, having in view not 
only general culture in liberal studies, but also technical train- 
ing in the sciences and their applications. There are at pres- 
ent three general courses of study: (1) The English and Nor- 
mal Course; (2) The Preparatory Classical Course; (3) The 
College Course. E. P. Tenney is president, assisted by a corps 
of able professors, all graduates of Eastern colleges. In addi- 
tion to their regular work, and in view of the urgent neces- 
sity of primary education in Utah and New Mexico, the au- 
thorities of Colorado College have established academies in 
Salt Lake City and Santa Fé, from which it is hoped to derive 
pupils for the college classes. Meantime, through their influ- 
ence, much good will be done toward promoting a higher edu- 
cation in needy communities. 


CANADA. — The Chinamen at Victoria, British Columbia, 
refused to pay their school tax, and four of them were sum- 
moned. ‘They were each ordered to pay $3.75 for tax, and 
$1.50 for costs, to be levied by distress. 

The city of Kingston Board of Education has dismissed 
twelve teachers from the public-school staff, who have failed 
to comply with the regulations, by securing advanced cer- 
tificates. 

The Educational Association of Nova Scotia held its annual 
meeting in the University Hall of Dalhousie College, Halifax, 
on the 26th and following days of last month. 

The Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph is full, and a 
number of students were denied admittance last term for want 
of room. It is proposed to build in the spring, an addition to 
accommodate 140 new students. 

The following are some of the remarkable questions set in 
the paper on ‘‘ Hygiene’’ by a Mr. Panshaw, at the recent ex- 
amination of the Model School in the County of Victoria, Ont. ; 
**Cold lunch,” ‘* Brown Holland,’’ and “‘ The etiquette of spit- 
ting on the slate,’’ are excellent subjects upon which to draw 
out aspiring young teachers. Here are some of the questions: 
**Give your views respecting the following hygienic school in- 
fluences; (a) Damp cloths, wet feet, and cold lunch; (b) ven- 
tilation, light, and the merits of window-posting, and brown 
Holland window-blinding; and give your views as to the best 
steps in cases of (c) artery-cutting, fainting, scalding, and ap- 
parent drowning; (d) as to the etiquette of spitting on the 
slate.’’ The above questions, to say the least, are certainly 
unique in their character. 

ILLiNnoIs.—The school census of the State shows a total 
number of 892,509 children; the number of pupils enrolled is 
706,733; the number of minors is 1,496,334. There are 23,316 
teachers, 810 graded schools, 128 high schools, 11,514 ungraded 
schools, and 582 private schools. here are 41,406 pupils in 
the private schools. The total amount of expenditures for the 
past year was $7,526,109.26, of which sum $4,770,036.60 was 
paid to the teachers. The average monthly wages of male 
teachers were $54.07; of female teachers, $30.89. 

MiIcHIGAN.—Mr. and Mrs. Hailman will open a training- 
school for kindergartners, on Monday, March 17, at Detroit. 


New Jersrey.—The school census of the State shows that 
there are 318,378 children between 5 and 18 years of age. 
There are 72,389 of the above number who attend no school, 
and there are 37,057 children and adults in the State who can- 
not read, and 45,687 who cannot write. 

The State Board of Education have selected the following 
executive committee: Rev. Dr. John McLean, Chas. E. Elmer, 
Wm. A. Whitehead, H. C. Kelsey, and Robert F. Stockton. 

This year the metric system will be taught, and apparatus 
for the purpose will be placed in all the schools. 

-On10.—There were in the State, September, 1878, 1,027,248 
children of school age. The value of school-houses in the 
State is estimated at $21,329,864. The number of teachers em- 
ployed last oy was 23,391; the number of pupils enrolled was 
740,194, The year’s total receipts of school money amounted 
to $11,488,821, and the total expenditures were $7,995,125. In 
township districts high-school wages have increased at an aver- 
age of $14 per month for male, and $12 for female teachers. 
In city and village primary schools the average of wages has 
increased about $6.00 per month, and in city and village high 
schools from $1.00 to $3.00 per month. 

The Central Ohio Science Association met at Xenia, Feb. 


13, 14, and, 15. The following was the p me: Annual 
Address,—President Patterson ; Geology, — Prof. Wetherby, 


Cincinnati University; How to Teach Primary Numbers,— 
Supt. Peaslee, of Cincinnati schools; Music,—Prof. Andrews, 
Xenia; Physiology for Common Schools,—Prof. Tuttle, State 
University, and discussion on same by Dr. Hancock, of Dayton 
schools; A Visit to Vesuvius,—Prof. Claypole, Antioch Col- 
lege; Telephone, Microphone, and Phonograph,—Supt, Jones, 
Millersburg; Address on Comets,—Prof. Perkins, Delaware; 
A Syllabus of Chemistry for Ungraded Schools,— Principal! 
Ufford, Chillicothe High School; Electricity,—A. G. Farr, of 
the Columbus High School. 

Officers for ensuing year: President,—Wm. Reece; Vice- 
Presidents,—A. G. Wetherby, G. 8S. Ormsby, and E. Claypole; 
Executive Committee,—A. H. Tuttle, W. S. Jones, H. 4 Uf 
ford; Recording Secretary,—P. M. Allen; Corresponding Sec- 
retary,—H. M. Perkins; Treasurer,—A. G. Farr. 

Mrs. A. B. Ogden will open her summer training-class for 
kindergartners at Worthington, early in April. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Prof. F. A. Allen, the able principal of 
the Mansfield Normal School, taught his first school in a coun- 
try district. When he was examined he was only required to 
make 1S gos from a goose-quill to write his name with. How 
many of our young teachers could get a certificate to-day, if 
they were required to make a good goose-quill pen ? 

SoutnH CAROLINA. — There has been an increase of 439 
schools in the State during the past year. School attendance 
116,239, of which 62,121 were colored pupils; increase of at- 
tendance since last year, 13,843. There are employed 2,091 
white teachers and 1,026 colored, only 49 of the whole number 
being from the North. Average monthly wages of male teach- 
ers $121.66; of female, $38.70. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Kin@’s HAND-BOOK OF Boston. Profusely illustrated. By 
Moses King, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. Price $1.50, 


This elegant hand-book opens with an admirably-written 
and very accurate sketch of the history of the city, accompanied 
with illustrations of the first house built, and scenes from the 
important events connected with its early settlement and 
growth. The following chapters are devoted to descriptions, 
history, and illustrations of the streets; drives; bridges ; 
sewers ; horse railroads; depots; hotels; public buildings ; 
Common; Public Garden; parks; monuments; statues; foun- 
tains; libraries; art and scientific institutions; musical societies ; 
universities, colleges, public schools, and other educational 
institutions ; publishing-houses of books, newspapers, and 
periodicals; churches; benevolent institutions; hospitals and 
asylums; burial places; theaters; public halls; club houses; 
insurance companies and buildings; banks; trust companies ; 
markets; trade associations; and the leading business interests 
of the metropolis of New England. The book is replete with 
useful information, and its execution is almost faultless. The 
illustrations are in the highest style of the art, and the ex- 
quisite binding renders it a beautiful table-book. A con- 
venient index of illustrations and text adds much to the 
practical value of the volume. It is a book for the citizen and 
a guide to the stranger. 


Tue Story oF ENGLISH LITERATURE; for Young Readers. 
Chaucer to Cowper. By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. John 
Lillie). Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 


This entertaining and instructive narrative of the -lives, 
times, and influence of the great authors of English literature 
opens with the days of Chaucer and Spenser, and sketches the 
early drama and dramatists, including the life and career of 
Shakespeare as author and actor, and also that of his con- 
temporaries. In connection with the Elizabethan period, the 
life and writings of Bacon furnish an opportunity to set forth 
the ideas of the times in a most graphic manner. Milton and 
John Bunyan, John Dryden, Addison and Steele, Alexander 
Pope and his friends, Dr. Johnson and his times, Oliver Gold- 
smith and his struggles, Sheridan and his brilliant career and 
sad end, Cowper, Gray, Robert Burns, and Chatterton, are 
pictured in a way to stimulate the young to study the literature 
of the English-speaking worid with a keener relish than before 
reading this volume. Numerous and appropriate illustrations, 
combined with excellent print and binding, make this a desir- 
able book for the school and home library. 


ROBINSONIAN MILLENNIAL AND PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 
—We had prepared an article for our paper, noticing, with 
commendation, the Robinsonian Millennial Calendar,—an in- 
vention of Mr. J. W. Robinson, 64 Federal street, Boston, by 
which the day of the week of any date, for the 1,000 years 
between the years 1400 and 2400, may be found in an instant,— 
but had not even had an opportunity of giving it a place in our 
columns, when he presented us with a copy of the Robinsonian 
Millennial and Perpetual Calendar, a production which is as 
far in advance of his first-mentioned calendar as that was in 
advance of all others, The latter actually furnishes us the 
means of obtaining a complete calendar for any of the above- 
mentioned years instantaneously,—a result the benefits of 
which are incalculable to antiquarians, to makers and readers 
of history, to various classes of business men, and to the 
curious generally. It also comprises a complete set of interest 
tables at any per cent. ordinarily in use, as well as a system of 
equations of account which is not excelled, if equaled, by any 
other,—the whole being judiciously arranged on a convenient 


folded card. It won’t pay to be without them. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


_ The widely. used graded series of text-books on industrial 
mechanical drawing, and on descriptive geometry and its 
s, published by John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
embraces the following: First, Elementary ;—these are the 
“ Free-hand Geometrical Drawing’’; the “ Drafting Instru- 
the ‘* Projection Drawing’’; the 
«Elementary Perspective”; and the ‘Plane Problems.” The 
first four of these are undergoing revision, already complete 
Second, Hiyher ;—these are appropriately 
separated into two sub-divisions: (1) Collegiate, or non-profes- 
sional, embracing the brief ‘‘ Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, 


application 
ments and Operations ”’; 


for the first two. 


— The Library and School, 


and the Higher Perspective.’’ 
the ‘Machine Construction and Drawing’’; the “‘ Stone Cut- more strictly professional journals. 
ting’’; and the more practical portions of the ‘‘ Shadows,” | topics, and they are treated with ability. The portrait of 
and the “‘ Perspective.’’ The first four, and especially the first Governor Bishop and a sketch of his life is the first of a series 
two, higher volumes invite the attention of colleges, as well as to appear of distinguished men, The editors say: ‘It will aim 
of polytechnic schools, to their subjects as appropriate to their to gepe =y whatever is right and useful, and its columns 
departments of mathematics, and in particular to the “‘scien- Wil 

tific courses’? now announced by so many colleges as alterna- 
tive with their ‘‘ classical ’’ ones. 


Perspective,’’ ete., in one volume, of 1877; the fuller “ Deserip- lished by H. W. Derby & Co,, Columbus, Ohio, is the latest 
tive Geometry,” simply, of 1874; the “Shades and Shadows’’; venture in educational journalism. 


The first number is an 


(2) Professional, embracing excellent one, and promises to be a valuable auxiliary to the 


a journal for the home, pub- prosperity. 


Its editorials are upon live 


be open for the free discussion of questions which relate 
to the cause of education, and whatever may tend to the 
scientific and literary enlightenment of the masses.’’ 
welcome this new monthly to our table, and wish it abundant 


We 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
will be specially desirable as a 
wi or 1378 Reader in” Schools. 
ill have lively sketches of Travel, and chatty arti- 
bet various ‘industries, besides light, pure-toned 
Stories and beautiful Poems. $2.00 a year. Special 
terms for teachers ordering for Schools. Address 


Sen for Catalogue of) D, LOTHROP & CO., 


new Books. PUBLISHERS, 
{ Varehouse and 32 Franklin Street, 
209 a BOSTON. 


PROF. CYR’'S FRENCH INSTITUTE, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Christian Union Building, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 
its Classes and Private Courses can meet the wants 
all desiring to acquire the French Language thor- 
oughly. Mr. Cyr has been called, from the beginnin 
of his work in Boston, to instruct American teachers o 
French, and he will continue to give his services to all 
of that class who wish to qualify themselves for the 
better fulfillment of their duties. He will aid qualified 
persons in securing positions. For further particulars 
apply from 3 to 5 o'clock, 
FRENCH SERVICES.— The Professor conducts a 
French Religious Service every Sunday, and lectures 
from 3to4, All interested invited. 209 a 


Simmer Excursion to Europe ! 


TOURJEE’S SECOND GRAND EDUCATIONAL TRIP. 

y Splendid Tours---One of 80 Days 

The --- Both Parties to Leave 
New York in same Steamer, June 28. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES, 


CARRIAGE DRIVEs IN THE LEADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
SEKING FEES AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
ENTIRE TRIP PAID—CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 
All Travel First-class. The number of Excur- 

sionists is limited. Address, for Circulars and other 

information, E. TOURJEE, Boston, MAss. 


FRED. H. ALLEN, 


Teacher and Lecturer on Respiratory and Vocal Art. 

INSTRUCTION given privately and to classes in OR- 
GANIC and ASTHETIC ELOCUTION, RESPIRATION and 
Voice CULTURE, ORATORY or the ART OF EXPREsS- 
SION, 

Mr, Allen is a pupil of the most eminent instructors, 
a public speaker by profession, and knows by experience 
the requirements of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
reading-desk. 

A limited number of en ments to lecture before 


Teachers’ Institutes on the above subjects, illustrating 
his lectures with models, charts, and practical exam- 


les, 
Address F. H. ALLEN, 
or, 113 Chandler Street, BOSTON. 
T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street. 203 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylsten St., B. ¥. M. C. Union. 


ta Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate, 203 m 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. By T.D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 

“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of prosit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 

Copies for examination, by mail, post-paid. for $1.00. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
t to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given tg no 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be = away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
_ 202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 

205 G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


ELecurion REMOVAL. COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 


MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


Second Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 
DEPARTMENTS: Greek, Latin, English Literature, Elocution, German, French, Drawing, P hy, 


Rhetoric, Didactics, Geology, Botany, 

to members of the Institute. = 
For further information apply to the Secretary, 
205 tf eow (1) 


oblogy, History. 
A second announcement will be made in a few weeks. 


Shakespearian Readings and instructive Lectures free 


BENS. W. PUTNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, 1879, and continue Six Weeks. 


German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the “‘ Natural Method.” 


Its aim will be not only to teach Languages, but also to familiarize instructors with the 
Natural Method of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 


Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 
Persons desiring further information about the school will please address the undersigned, 
for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ; — after April 21, 
Mr. F. W. REED, Secretary, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


207 k 
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HENRY COHN. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a Po of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of art 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 
Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING, 
Enclose 25 cents in tage-stamps. Address 
203 tf JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (Gy Next Term 
opens Feb.3. Sixty-page Catalogue sent a 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


How to Study and Teach Elecution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189zz  #Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


Marshall's Great Portraits 


OF — 


LINCOLN, 
GRANT, 
BEECHER, 
WASHINCTON, E! 


A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. The greatest offer ever made! 


OSCAR MARSHALL, 
245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, includin 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


ANTED.,—By a competent gentleman of large 

experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Con- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 


BICKNELL'S Eitcational Party 


WILL LEAVE 


THE LAST OF JUNE, 1879, 


AND RETURN 


IN SEASON for the FALL TERM. 


{$399-} FOUR ROUTES! /$499-} 


A GRAND EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS! 


Everything First-class! 


VISITING 
Ireland, France, Germany, 
Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, 
England, Italy, Belgium, &e. 


NUMBER LIMITED TO 200, 


Address for full information, 
T. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle- The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdnc- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind. 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and iutroduced: 

Price. 

Geographical Game of the Old World, . $ .50 
Bank Anagram and Word-Giving & Word-Finding, 1.00 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, - - «+ 1,50 

Five games played with contents of box. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Game of French History in French, - = - 
Very instructive game for those studying French. 
Home Account and Family Expense-Book, - 
An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 
Visiting-List and Address-Book, 
Bound in Pocket Edition, + 
Amer. Russia, { Large Edition, 2.00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on re- 


WORKS OF 


Prof. Wm. Mathews, 


7th Thousand Just Ready 


OF HIS LATEST BOOK, 


ORATORY and ORATORS 


1 Vol., 456 Pages, 12me, Cloth. Price, $2.00, 


** The orator that can succeed in fascinating his 
audience as completely as the author of this 
book does his readers, may be reqarded as a 
splendid success.’’—Boston Home Journal. 


From NOAH PORTER, D.D., LUL.D., Pres- 
ident of Yale College: ‘It is an inspiriting and en- 
couraging, as well as a faithful instruction-book for 
all students, especially for all who expect to influence 
their fellow-men by public speech.” 


From E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LU.D., Chancel- 
lor of Syracuse University: “ This condensed and 
charming book has itself one of the highest qualities 
of a perfect oration; it commands attention from the 
beginning to the end. It is exceedingly in- 
structive and interesting.’’ 


From HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., L..D., 
Chancellor of the University of the Oity of New 
York: ‘“ This is a popular book, sparkling with anev- 
dote, and conveying the true doctrine concerning ora- 
tory and oratorical culture in the most admirable 
way. The style is lively and forcible, the matter is 
almost encyclopedic; and while the book is a charm- 
ing one for any reader, it might also be profitably 
used in every educational Institute as a text-book.”’ 


From M. B. ANDERSON, LL.D., President 
of Rochester University: ‘ Dr. Mathews’s knowl- 
edge of Literary History is superior to that of almost 
allthe men I have ever met with. His capacity for 
idiomatic and racy expression is equal to the variety 
of his knowledge. e volume of Oratory will be 
found useful and interesting, not only to public speak- 
ers, but to the general reader. It will add to the high 
reputation which his other works have so justly given 
to the author.”’ 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


Getting on in the World, . . $200 
The Great Conversers, . ‘ ; 1.75 
Words: Their Use and Abuse, . 2.00 
Hours with Men and Books, ¢ 2.00 
“ Monday-Chats,” 2.00 


Ss. C. GRICCS & CO. 
PUBLISH ALSO 
Anderson’s America not Discoy’d by Columbus, $1 00 
Anderson’s Norse Mythology.............. 2 50 
Anderson's Viking Tales of the North. 2 00 
Bacon’s Manual of Gesture .............. 1 50 
Blanc’s Grammar of Painting and Engraving.. 3 50 


Cone’s Two Wears’ in California....... 1 50 
Cross’ Eclectic Short-hand................ 200 
One-third shorter than the best of the older sys- 
tems. Descriptive circulars sent on application. 
Faweett’s Handbook of Finance..... sue 
Feorestier’s Echoes from Mist-land...... 1 50 
Foster’s Pre-historic Races of the U.S. 3 00 
Holcomb’s Fridthjof’s Saga.............. 1 50 
Kippax’s Church-yard Literature....... 1 50 
Lie’s The Pilot and His Wife ........... 1 50 


Miller’s What Tommy Did. Pap. 50c; cl. 1 00 
Mishaps of Mr. Ezekiel Pelter........ -» 150 
Rogers’s The Waverley Dictionary...... 200 


Robert’s Rules of Order. (i8ththousand.) 75 
The best parliamentary manual in our language. 


Taylor’s in Camp and Field.... ..... ease 
Taylor’s Old-time Pictures. Illus......... 
Taylor's Between the Gates .............. 
Taylor’s The World on Wheels.......... 
Taylor's Songs of Vesterday....... 


Backingham’s Elements of the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus; by a New 
Method, founded on the True System of Sir 
Isaac Newton, without the use of Infinitesimals 

Boise’s First Lessons in Greek.......... 1 25 

Boise’s Homer’s Eliad. (Revised edition), 1 50 

Jones’s Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 1 00 
“ We are using it with marked success,” 

—Mosks MERRILL, Prin. Bost. Latin School. 


ress.”"—J. W. 
RIGHT, Prof. of Latin, Cent State Normal 


School, Penn. 
Stevens’s Select Orations of Lysias...... 1 50 


Zar Brucke’s German without Gram- 
mar or 50 


«*, Sold by all Booksellers, or any of the books will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by 


ceipt of price. . 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 8. CG. GRIGGS & CO., Publishe 
206 f (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 209 25 Washington St., CHICA . 
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200 Po Jones’s First Lessons in Latin.......... 1 25 j 
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more thoroughly than any other book that has ‘ 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


*s Pencil Tablets. Oblong, pp. 32, boards. A Brown rnes ‘0 

History of En cloth. - - Thos Y Crowell 5 00 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 3 vols., cloth. as 4 
The Farmer Boy. (Life of Washington.) 16mo, pp. 321. “ : a 1 
Pilgrim's . 16mo, pp. 491. - - - “ 4 $1, 1 25 
The Stars. International Scientific Series. - - D Appleton & Co 
Electricity and Magnetism. Experimental Science Ser. 
Mechanics. Experimental Science Series. - 
Art of Experimenting with Cheap and Simple Instruments. a 
The People’s Freneaneing and Defining Dictionary. Johnson & Walker Wim T Amies 
Ellicott’s Commentary.— Vol. III. 4to, pp. 420, cloth. E P Dutton & Co 6 00 
Philosophy. “ Library of Contem Science ” Series. André Lefevre J B Lippincott & Co, 
Atlas of Skin Diseases.—Part V. Royal 4to, paper cover. Louis A Dubring “ « “ 2 50 
Elements of - - Ad. Wiirtz “ “ “ 
Voices from Babylon; or, The Reco of Daniel the 

Prophet. 12n0, p. 400, cloth. j Rev J A Seiss Porter & Coates, 1 50 
The Mail-Carrier. 16mo, pp. 400, cloth. 7 - Harry Castlemon “ “ 1 25 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 506. John T Watson 1 50 
Poetical Works of Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood. 12mo. John E Potter & Co 2 00 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 12mo, pp. 452, cl. ex. + aa “ 2 00 
Homer’s Iliad. Transl. by Alex. Pope. 12mo, pp. 544. W C Armstrong (Ed.) “ “ “ 2 00 
Homer’s Odyssey. “ “ “ 12mo, pp. 424, “ “ “ “ “ 200 
The Private Life of Galileo. 12mo, pp. 300, cloth extra. 7 “ “ ‘ “ 1 50 
The Currency Question. - - - - - Robert W Hughes G P Putnetm’s Sons 
Robert Dick. 12mo,cloth. - - - - - Samuel Smiles Harper & Bros 1 50 
Samuel Johnson: His Words and His Ways. 12mo, cl. E T Mason, Ed. es a 1 50 
Crabb’s Synonymes. 12mo,cloth. - - - - “ “ 2 50 
An International Episode. - - - - Henry James, Jr 6 bed 20c., 35 
One Hundred Choice Selections.—No. 16. New ed. 12mo. P Garrett & Co 30 


The Mission Band Hymnal. Square lémo. - 


LJ Hardham 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Dixon Pencils belong to the era of 
modern improvements, and we call special at- 
tention to the announcement, on the first page 
of this issue, for a statement of the various 
grades and points of superiority. No instru- 
ment of practical use in school or business- 
life is more important than the lead-pencil. If 
all the bad temper and consequent emphatic 
words of bad import, arising from the use of 
poor lead-pencils, were compiled, it would 
make a large volume every month. The way 
to avoid all temptation of this kind, and figure 
and draw in a calm and peaceful frame of 
mind, is to use pencils like Dixon’s, that will 
sharpen without breaking, and mark perfectly. 


Pror. SAuvEuR, of 151 West 45th street, 
New York, makes an important announcement 
on the first page of Toe JOURNAL, concerning 
his Summer Normal Schools of Languages, to 
be taught by the Natural Method, so widely 
known through the previous success of Prof. 
Sauveur at Amherst College, in Boston, New 
York, and other places. The school an- 
nounced for Ohio will probably be held either 
at Cincinnati or at Wooster University. In 
subsequent announcements in THE JOURNAL, 
all the details and particulars of the schools 
under Professor Sauveur’s supervision will be 
given. His circulars will be ready March 15; 
address as above. 


THE teachers and school officers who desire 
to examine the best standard text-books pub- 
lished will do well to read the announcement of 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL. For excellence of print and 


general make-up this well-known Western pub- 
lishing-house have long been celebrated. Their 
school text-books are widely used in all parts 
of the country. They will add to their list 
many new books of a miscellaneous and general 
character, and will publish about the 8th of 
March, Wit and Humor, a choice collection by 
Marshall Brown; 1 vol., 12mo., 350 pp., illus- 
trated. The Barque Future, or Life in the Far 
North, translated from the Norwegian of Jonas| 
Lie by Mrs. Ole Bull; a novel, giving much in- 
formation concerning northern life, habits, and 
enstoms; 1 vol.,12mo. Also a new edition of 
The Grammar of Painting and Engraving, 
translated from the French of Charles Blanc by 
Mrs. Kate Newell Daggett; 1 vol., 8vo., with 
the original illustrations This valuable work 
is intended for popular use, and is a lucid sum- 
mary of the accepted elementary principles of 
art. S.C. Griggs & Co. have also in the hands 
of the printer Part II. of German without Gram- 
mar or Dictionary, by Prof. Zur Briicke, which 
will be issued in time for the Spring schools; 
Part I., by the same author, is already in its 
fourth edition. They also announce the seventh 
thousand of Professor Mathews’s new book, 
Oratory and Orators. 


THE testimony in favor of the enterprise of 
Prof. Cohn, of the Normal School of Languages, 
at lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, last summer, 


is unanimous among our Western friends. 
Prof. Cohn’s announcement of a second ses- 
sion, in THE JOURNAL, should stir the Western 
teachers with enthusiasm, and lead them to 
enjoy his novel method of teaching the lan- 
Address him at 143 Tremont street, 

ton, for new circular. 


Frencn LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.— 
We desire to call the attention of all desiring 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the French 
language and literature, to the advertisement 
of Prof. Cyr, whose Institute for ladies and 


gentlemen was attended last year by oe i 
two persons, among whom were several teach- 
ers. Prof. Cyr is a professional teacher, a 
graduate, and a scholar. His superior knowl- 
edge of English enables him to compare his 
vernacular with that of his pupils, in a profit- 
able manner. American fe om] of French 
who all need more or less the aid of instruc- 
tion in order to do justice to their scholars, 
will find Mr. Cyr a thorough as well as pleasant 
instructor. 


THE announcement of D, Lothrop & Co., in 
this issue, concerns the use of magazines as 
school readers, and is of special interest to 
teachers and friends of artistic culture. We 


learn that the publishers of Wide Awake re- 
ceive frequent letters from teachers who are 
gratified with their experience in using this 
magazine as readers in their schools. As an 
instance, a teacher in South Walpole, Mass., 
using the January and February Wide Awake, 
has awakened such an appreciation of art and 
such an interest in our living American artists 
and their work, that a dozen or more of her 
pupils have written a charming budget of let- 
ters to the editors, expressing their pleasure in 
the series of illustrated art-papers which Mr. 
8. G. W. Benjamin has prepared expressly for 
Wide Awake. Of course the young people 
have had a wide-awake teacher; she, we be- 
lieve, had seen the original paintings from 
which were engraved the illustrations of the 
articles on Mr. Beard and Mr. Bellows; and 
she had patiently given further explanations of 
the various methods of using oils and water- 
colors. The result is that this reading-class of 
pupils, between ten and fifteen years of age, 
already possess clearer ideas about art-methods 
than nine out of ten adults. Several of the 
class also expressed a strong wish to see Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose home in Con- 
cord was described with pen and pencil in the 
January number. We may be very sure that 
when these children visit Boston they will be 
naturally attracted to the art-stores and the 
Museum of Fine Arts, to look at the paintings 
of the artists so well-known to them by name 
and fame; and in like manner will the papers 
on English Literature and American authors 
incline them toward standard works in litera- 
ture, the tastes for meaner pleasures being thus 
supplanted and killed out. As a means of cul- 
ture and of growth in the directions indicated, 
the Wide Awake magazine has few equals. The 
practice of this teacher has been to retain the 
magazines in her own keeping, allowing the 
pupils to have them in the reading-class only. 
thus securing the best interest and attention. 


More applications for 
SPECIMEN PAGES of 


GASC’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES 


have been sent in than for anything else advertised in 
this space this year. Teachers who want an accurate, 
full, and well-printed Dictionary are invited to make 
critical comparisons, 8vo, $3.75 ; 18mo, $1.40. Descri 
tion and specimen Pues sent on application to the ~ 4 
lishers, HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 Bond St., N.Y. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
Languages, 


sics, Mathematics, Modern 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Cal 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President 
Wellesley, Mass, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture, Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J A8s.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, ill, J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
} ete., address the President, GEO, F. MAGoun, D.D. 


PREPARATORY. 


TGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ties to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER. Principal. 70 zz 


W ORCESTER ACADEM Y.*¥ounded 1834. Thor- 


oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
ess N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
_ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Vion uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
R PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGS, Prin. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dart th 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASs. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAS8s, 
For Bot exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youn@ LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


G Fore TT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advant 


ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 1% and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., IN. 181 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


_Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Lite and artistic advanta- 

gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs, 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 
The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 

NSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April 1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler’s Analogy, 
Geometry, Latin Reader, Casar, Cicero, French, and 
the usual public-school branches. Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is well 
organized, The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. 
expense for Board, Tuition, etc., $5.00 per week. 

or Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
Jones, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D., 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 


Total 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,Pa. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. Moork, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
ApbA L. HOWARD, President. 95 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 
. FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


PREPARATORY. 


A DAMS ACADEM ¥, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, Pu.D. 1912 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate | ey of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 1B 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorf, Principals. 130 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instrue- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 


PLACE, Concord » Mass. 205 zz 
G ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Ex moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, neipal. 80zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
or for the Scientific School. For cata- 


ys for Coll 
logues address Bens. F, MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
ed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing J uly 7 and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St , Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

rten is due, and her —_ ve accomplished more 
han all the rest.”"—Galazry. 207 tf 


H. F. WIGHT, 


AUTHOR AND TEACHER OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten Harmonic System for the Piano, 


AND OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten System of Musical Instruction 
Public Schools. 


School Committees who desire to save the expense 
now incurred for music-books,and prove what the author 
of this System claims for it, (that is, that it willin six 
months’ time produce the results of five years’ study), 
may confer with the author, by addressing him at 156 
TREMONT STREET (Chickering’s Pianoforte Rooms), 
Boston, Mass. 

By this system the pupil is led on through a tangible 
a and cannot make the least advancement except 

e understand thoroughly a// preceding lessons. Hence 
papi is enabled to understand, which can be 

no other school system known. So thorough, 
and simple also, is itthat in places where it is adopted, 
after the close attention of the music-master, the pub- 
lic-schoe! teacher can carry on the lessons during long 
intervals of his absence, thereby lessening the expense 
of an instructor in this important branch of education, 
that heretofore many country towns, and cities even, 
have been unable to support. Since books can be of 
but little assistance in teaching this method, the author 
desires to state that he shall publish none, but will 
make use of those already published. 

For a reasonable compensation he will spend three 
weeks in any locality where it is desired to introduce 
his School Method, and give daily instruction to both 
teacher and scholars. 

To learn his Piano Method it will be manteaney $0 
spend a few months in Boston. 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. SNow. 
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Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
anc Lee We'd Better Bide a Wee, 

Janet’s Choice, 


Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter alop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
for 50 ets. Stamps received for De doggy Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 


Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
SPECIALTIES. OFFICE, 

Monroe’s Primary Readin Charts. 32 
Catter’s New Anstomion! 

teith’s Geographic art. 
‘onteith's New School Wall BROMFIELD S8T., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’! Globes. BOSTON. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. 


perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 


GHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 
s 
interlinear Classics. 


Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
‘Speakers, Pinneock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all. No scenery required, Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price 
i5cts.each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pages. T. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


St. 
W.S. FORTESCUE & OO., puitap 
New and Valuable Text-Books,. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 
al 8vo. Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition “ \ 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, "0 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,.’........1. 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


NEW YORK. 
Just Issued: ‘ 


Lectures on Preaching. Delivered before the 
Theological Students of Yale College, by, Rev. Mat- 
thew Simpson, D.D., LL.D. (one of the Bishops of the 
M. E. Church). Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50, 


It is needless to say that these topics are treated in 
a masterly manner,—clearly, forcibly, practically, as 
becomes both the gravity and importance of the sub- 
jects discussed, and the reputation of their author as 
‘a workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” In them 
there is nothing showy, but they present the ripe fruit 
of the matured thought of a long period of ministerial 
usefulness and oversight. They are weighty, well-con- 
sidered teachings. 207 


Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

66 American Popular Speaker. 

bd Comprehensive Speaker. : 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 
Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 
“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 


Education.” 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introductory 
Tome te schools furnished 7 application. 


For full particularss Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


204 (1) 
REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Shakespeare’s Select Plays, 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 


a portion of the Clarendon Press Series of Edu 
ional Works issued by the Delegates of the Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford. Reduced to 50 cts. each. 


The following are now ready: 
The Merchant of Venice. 50 cts. 
Richard the Second. 50 cts. 
Macbeth. 50 cts. Hamlet. 
King Lear. 50 cts. The Tempest. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 50 cts. 
Julius Caesar. 50 cts. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 
22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bei 


50 cts. 
50 cts. 
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BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, 
and the Home Circle. 


By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 


*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and arranged 
in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn Books. Be- 
sides the large supply of new pieces, many with instru- 
mental accompaniment, the book contains a selection of 
old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


Price 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by express. 


Published by 
CHURCH & CO., 


207 CINCINNATI; and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOWER, POTTS & Phila. 


STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, per set, $25.00 


Lyte’s Institute Songs, . . . .35 
Lyte’s Institute Glee Book, . . .35 
For information, address the Publishers. 209 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stockof Scheel and Miscellanee 
Books, in ancient and modern languages e* 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
180 (Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


This book needs no Endorsement,—Dn. PALMER. 


POR 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 
In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, — 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Circulars free. Address J. ©. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


OHIO. 


All persons in Ohio wishing to obtain the ComMON 
ScHOOL QuEsTION-BOoK, address 


CAMPBELL & HAMPTON, 
General Agents for Ohio, 
SIDNEY, Onto. 


= Send stamp for Terms to Agents. 205 1 
a Month and expenses teed to Agents. 
$77 Outfits.free. SHaAw& Augusta, Me. 205zz 


BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK. 
HOW PLANTS GROW. MANUAL, 
LESSONS. STRUCTURAL. 

BY — 


Prof. ASA GRAY, 


Of Harvard University. 
, and the most 
ks. 


*,* The only standard, the most po, 
extensively used of Botanical Text- 
We shall have great pleasure in making very fa- 
vorable terms for the introduction of any of the books 
of this series, and will send sample copies of Hew 
Piants Grow and The School and Field 
Book,—the two books best adapted for the ordinary 
School course,—for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of half the usual retail price, 


namely: 
ow Plants Grow..........-. 
School and Field Book..... .... 1.00 

Descriptive circulars of the Series will be forwarded 
on application. 

A VALUABLE AID in the study of Botany will 
be found in APGAR’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
sample copies of which will be sent for examination on 
receipt of 35 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
207d 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¢ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 


PLAYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 
Wigs, Moustaches, etc. Catalogues sent free 


by Happy Hours Co., 5 204m 


an St., N.Y. 


Author of 
A Series of Botanical Text - Books. 


Fourteen Weeks 


— IN— 
BOTANY. 
ALPHONSO WOOD, and J. DORMAN STEELE, 


Author of 
“*A 14 Weeks Course” In cach Natural Science. 


American Ferns. 


a taste for Botanical reading. 


made as easy and definite as possible. 


text-book. 


This work has been prepared in response to repeated calls from teachers for a Botany on the general plan of 
the popular Fourteen Weeks Series in Science. The method of the book is entirely different from the ordinary 
one. Instead of treating special topics, as Leaves, Roots, etc., and giving examples of each sort, an entire plant, 
with root, stem, leaf, and flower, is portrayed and carefully analyzed. The parts and functions, the generic 
and specific characters, etc., of each are pointed out, described, named, and entered in a blank table prepared 
for the purpose. The thing is always seen first, and then named; no new term being introduced until a neces- 
sity arises for its use. About one hundred common representative plants are thus described, while directions 
are given for interpolating here and there, as desired, allied plants to an almost unlimited extent. 
interest of a Flora is thus secured, from the beginning, to 
consciously masters the drudgery of a Botanical Grammar. 


The illustrations in this work are nearly all from original designes prepared by Mr. Sprague, “ the most 
accurate of living botanical artists,”’ and Mr. Emerton, designer of 


All the 
attract the pupil to the study, while he almost un- 


the illustrations in Prof. Eaton's North 


The foot-notes, which have become such a characteristic feature of the Series, contain an unusual amount 
of material such as the earnest teacher wishes, to enliven the recitation, but often finds difficulty in securing. 
While the mythology of the names, curious anocdotes, facts, etc., are not omitted, special attention is given to 
the fascinating details concerning the physiology of Plants, with which recent research has enriched the science, 


The title of each paragraph is given in heavy type, and the order of topics is uniform, viz.: Description, 
Analysis, Classification, Name, Order, etc. The order of sub-heads is also the same, thus aiding greatly in 
establishing an exact method of study, analysis, and recitation, 


Following the subject of Classification under each plant, is given a popular description of all the principal 
plants of that Order, which are noted for their beauty, food-products, timber, curious features, etc. This often 
develops unexpected relationships, and has been found of great service in awakening thought and forming 


The English names of the plants are used until the pupil becomes familiar with the classical ones. The 
derivation and accent of all the scientific terms are carefully given. The progress of the pupil is thereby 


A complete, illustrated Glossary and Index, and a Table of the Natural Orders finish this well-nigh perfect 


Specimen pages of the Borany (in sufficient quantity to start a class, if desired) can be procured at any 
time of the Publishers, and the entire work will be ready for use early in the spring 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 


paid, ~ 1.25. 


(= A Specimen copy will be sent, post-paid, to all who may remit 50 cents for the 
same IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, 


The regular price will be $1.00; post- 
208 b 


~ 


PARIS. 


OSEPH 


EXPOSITION -1878-° 
EL: PENS: 


THE + FAVORITE -NUMBERS:+303,332 404,170351 WITH. 
GILLOTTS OTHER-STYLES—S0LD -BY-ALL > DEALERS > 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN 


LD-=: 


THROUGHOUT: THE-WOR 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assarance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
wim. E. STEVENS..... Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 


Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 
Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. _ 
202 u Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


Something New! 


“The Grammatical, Spelling, and Writing - Book.” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 


Cheap Collections 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 


Now ready: Prof. Tyndall's set of ELECTRIC INSTRU- 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
Manual. $1 ‘00. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical Apgesnees, 
need selected, offered at $100, $150, , $300, 
an 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections, 
specified Price-list and other information, address 

CURT W. MEWER, Manu/’r. 

207 tf eow 


182 Broadway, NEW Y RK. 
BLOWPIPES. 
THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 


given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


THOMAS A, UPHAM, 
17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


For 


195 tf 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 19% 22 $$Music Hall, 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


Appleton’s Readers, 


By HARRIS, RICKOFF, anp BAILEY, 


Have fairly taken by storm the leading educators of 
the country. Principals of Normal Schools, Sup'ts of 
Cities, and Teachers of note, all unite in pronouncing 
them the greatest educational work of the day. 
the features: 

They combine the Word and Phonic Methods, and 
contain excellent and well-graded selections in Lan- 

Lessons, Practical Elocutionary Exercises, val- 

uable Foot-notes and Slate Exercises; and save a Spel- 
ler. Complete set for examination, $1.30. 


W. HAZEN, 


b 6 Hawley 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
National Series. Of Standard Text-Books, 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly profeasional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Gar Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., YEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

HM. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
* Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,’’—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTLER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 
Of the United States. 


338 Pages. With 8 Full-page Copperplate Maps, 
and 70 Illustrations. 


Introductory Price, $1.00; Exchange Price, 60 cts. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, VN. E. Agent, 
208 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 " 
#vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on ;~ ng 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 19 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pemn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Hiatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Menderxon’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 
46 Madison St. Chicago. 23 Franklin St. boston. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Adampe’s Revised Arithmetic, . . 65 cts. 
American Schoo! Primer, a 10 
Nerthead’« Little Speaker, . 
Parker's Juvenile Philo«xephy, 
Parker’s First Lessons 50 


Scott's Manual U.S. Histery, 
Underhill’s Table Book, . 8 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


A NEW ADVERTISEMENT 


Ginn & Heath’s Books 
EVER Y Ww EEK 
209 at the head ef this column. a 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 


Nearly Two Million Copies already in use. This se- 
ries is now fully completed by the recent issue o: 


Monroe's Primary Reading - Charts, 
— AND — 


Monroe’s Chart Primer. 


The great success of Monroe’s Readers is largely 
due to the fact that 7 are the only books that give 
a practical system of Teaching Reading. 

Greatly reduced prices for introduction and exchange. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 208 b 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, « 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. THe WoRKS OF 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
Character and Characteristic Men, $1.50, 
Literature and Life, $1.50, 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, $1.50, 
Essays and Reviews, 2 vols., $3, 
Success and its Conditions, $1.50. 
“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 
subtle, discriminating and profound of critics.’’—Lon- 
don Spectator, 
Sold by booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 205 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & C0O., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
indactive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and eleguince 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Ullustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawi Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their — character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
nao gee place them in advance of all other draw- 

8. 
«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
faxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 00 
Beoscoe’s Lensons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leck yer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pubs. of 36 Bromfield %t., BOSTON. 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


tional Catalogue sent free on lication, 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Waury’s Geo phies. 
euable’s t 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series 
Johuston & Browne’s Euglish Literature. 


BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia,, 0, LEACH, N.Y., Agts, 


DeVere’s French Seric«, (4) 155 as 


.| The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them ; 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


3000 Engravin 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 


E BST ER’®S is the Dictionary used in the Gov- 
Ww ernment Printing Office. August, 1877. 
tymologies and definitions far in advance of those 
of any other 
est family help in training children to become 
B intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster’s is 20 times as great as the sale 
of any other series of Dictionaries. 
HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES have been placed 
T in as many public schools in the U. 8. 
ngravings,—contains 3000, nearly three times 
E as many as any other Dictionary. 
ecommended by State Supts. of Schools in 35 
States, and by 50 College Presidents. 


Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholemew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
155zz A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YorK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo, %, Biography, (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 60 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, - 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
FPelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesophy. 
Hill’s Elem. of Khetoric and Oommenidica. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For fll Th and particulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Elassical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Catalogue and Price-lista sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SmiIru, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
scene colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Praug’s American Chromes. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES, 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the Early Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Reme, MESSRS, VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co, an- 
nounce an edition of Thatheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
i. Thatheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 

Early Eastern Monarchies, 65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, -65 

The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps, Large 8vo, full cloth. 

An Elementary Geology, designed eaperially for th 

n Elementary Geology, designed es for the 
Interior States. By EK. ANDREWS. LL.D, t 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, Se. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Eclectic Geography, No. 1, 8 .45 8 .33 
2, Mass. Ed., 45 
For Higher Schools. bs 

Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. Tewkssuky, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts.,New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Doaglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 
The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 
The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
oy ures. & Seok 
orcester’s New ma - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Worcester’s New Proneunc. Spelling-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Publish TEX T-BOOKS on 
ASSAYING, ASTRONOMY, BoTANy, CHEMISTRY, 
DRAWING, ENGINEERING, MECHANICS, 
MINERALOGY, STEAM-ENGINE, ETC., ETC. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New land, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Also many valuable Industrial Works for Practical 
Men, es free by mail. 208 
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